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Intimations of Scandinavia 


By KENNETH BALLARD Murpock 


CANDINAVIA, looked back upon by an American visitor 
S plunged again into the chaos of his native land, has, indeed, “the 

glory and the freshness of a dream.” No one who, after four days 
in the gastronomic deserts and January gloom of gallant post-war 
London, has been whisked by air to Copenhagen, and regaled with 
Danish beer and the miracles which the Danes modestly call sand- 
wiches, is likely to forget it. No one who has in May seen the snowfields 
on the mountains between Oslo and Bergen, or tasted trout in Trond- 
hjem, has been untouched by glory. No one who for twelve happy 
weeks has been overwhelmed by Swedish hospitality, has watched the 
changing colors of Lake Siljan from the heights of Tallberg, or has 
rejoiced in Stockholm’s inexhaustible beauty can remain unmoved by 
memory’s trailing clouds. 

But the stuff of the Scandinavian dream is not material, and not 
expressible in physical terms. Fundamental are the attitudes, the spirit, 
the (to use a word overworked in war-time) “morale,” on which Scan- 
dinavian cultures are founded. These, of course, are intangible, not 
easily defined concretely and never measurable by statistics. No visitor 
for only a few months can hope fully to understand them, but they are 
sure none the less to give him stimulating impressions. If he talks or 
writes of them, he should do so only with the modesty of relative igno- 
rance, and a saving determination some day to return to Scandinavia 
to learn more. 

Among the sharpest impressions of the American sojourner is one 
so vivid as to suggest that it has special validity. Fresh from the party 
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conflicts, the contesting greeds, and the specious and contradictory 
definitions of “democracy” and “freedom” used too often as cloaks for 
individual and group selfishness at home, he is likely to experience in 
Scandinavia a definite sense of relief. It is not easy to describe, but it 
comes, for example, with the discovery that he may talk to a great 
industrialist or a fisherman, an official of a social-democratic govern- 
ment or a conservative, a professor, a doctor, or a lawyer, with far 
greater assurance of common understanding than he could count on in 
America. Of course, there are political differences, prejudices, and 
private ambitions and avarice in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, as 
everywhere else; the three countries are not wholly populated by saints 
and would be dull places if they were. They do, however, seem to be 
largely populated by men and women who share a few essential beliefs. 
They share a consciousness of fundamental social values, a realization 
that classes and groups are interdependent, and that national welfare 
depends upon their ability to submerge their special prejudices enough 
to cooperate each with the other. It is not usual to find industrialists 
who become apoplectic, as their American confréres do, at the bare 
mention of the word “labor”’; it is not usual to find laborers who drop 
as easily as their American coun- 
terparts into vituperation of 
management as always synony- 
mous with tyranny. Health, edu- 
cation, decent living standards, 
the conduct of the most necessary 
public services are all considered 
proper concerns of the govern- 
ment and even though no one, 
presumably, likes taxes, no one 
seems seriously to object to pay- 
ing them for the national wel- 
fare. Many Scandinavians find it 
hard to understand why Amer- 
ica remains, by their standards, 
so indifferent to social necessities 
which they take for granted, and 
they are not impressed by talk of 
“free enterprise” when it seems 
to them simply a euphemism for 
selfish irresponsibility. They look 
upon slums as a sign of disease, 
THE MURDOCKS AT ULRIKSDAL and the prosperity not of one 
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class but of all as a good worth paying for. Their agreement on such 
issues has not only the virtue of putting the visitor at his ease by mak- 
ing rational and intelligible discussion of major issues easy both for 
him and his hosts, but also the higher utility of teaching him how use- 
ful to real peace is a national sense of social responsibility. 

It is for the economist and sociologist, of course, to explain how 
this sense has been created and how deep-rooted it really is, and it is 
for him to analyze just what is good and what bad in the Scandinavian 
social and economic systems. But even the layman may venture the 
guess that the emphasis on social responsibility is in large measure a 
product of the high general cultural level of Sweden and its neighbors. 
Books, pictures, handicrafts; a taste for good line and color; an appre- 
ciation of design; a delight in natural beauty and a deep interest in 
nature; an eagerness for more knowledge than cheap popularizations 
can give, especially about their own history, geography, and art, and 
about science—all these seem more characteristic of Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Swedes, than of us. It has been estimated that in proportion 
to the population five books are sold each year in Denmark, for every 
one sold here, and even the most casual tourist is sure to notice the 
number of good bookstores throughout Scandinavia. They exist in 
towns so small that in America they could boast of nothing but a drug- 
store shelf of twenty-five cent detective stories. Even in small Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian communities books are sold in surprising 
variety and quality. The level of literary discussion and reviewing is 
high even in small newspapers. Nor are intellectual interests narrowly 
national. English and American books are as easy to buy in Scandi- 
navian cities as most foreign books are in New York. 

An American observer, versed in the ways of American schools and 
colleges, cannot escape the conclusion that such symptoms of culture, 
and others, are closely related to the high standards of Scandinavian 
education. The universities train scholars and teachers; definite criteria 
are set for both teachers and students from the beginning to the end of 
their educational careers. The pupil is taught by instructors who have 
earned the right to teach by completing an arduous course of training. 
They do not owe their positions to political influence or to temporary 
conformity to rules which vary from district to district and are all too 
often dictated less by educational desirability than by popular fads. 
They are not in the power, as some of their American colleagues are, 
of those who are neither well-educated themselves, nor interested in 
education except on snobbish grounds or as a means to some immediate 
economic end. In public life, in the professions, the technical branches 
of business, and industry, the educated man is in Scandinavia the 
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leader, and his leadership is not measured merely by his financial re- 
wards. A boy may not win admission to a university, but he is reason- 
ably assured of a training adapted to bring out his own best talents 
under the direction of men who as teachers have learned to use theirs. 
American ideas of “democracy” or even of educational effectiveness 
may be outraged by the way in which a university professor, at least in 
Sweden, is exalted to a pedestal, and thereby partly cut off from direct 
contact with his students, but this glorification of the professor is a 
symbol of the respect for education which underlies much of the cul- 
tural health of Scandinavia. 

That health impresses itself at once upon any American lucky 
enough to have the chance to enter even briefly into the life of a Scan- 
dinavian university faculty. Nothing is perfect, and to American eyes 
some of the methods and attitudes must seem archaic or worse, but 
there are compensating virtues to concentrate upon. The intellectual 
maturity of the students, the health and vigor of their scholarly inter- 
ests, and above all their feeling that admission to a university obligates 
them to make the most of what it offers, are profoundly stimulating. So 
is the care with which professors are chosen. So is the attention given in 
the universities and outside to discussion of educational problems. So, 
especially, is the insistence in such discussions upon treating schools 
and universities as closely inter-related parts of a single system. 

The experience of an American visitor teaching American literature 
and ideas in Scandinavia may serve as a concrete illustration. Such a 
visitor discovers that his lectures are listened to with eagerness and 
excitement. This, he quickly learns, proceeds partly from his being an 
oddity—a man who speaks a language different from that taught as 
English by the faithful university lectors, who recognize as respectable 
only the dialect spoken by a small minority of the English-speaking 
world. He discovers that he is a strange creature who, when he says 
“West Coast,” does not mean the western shore of the British Isles. He 
is looked upon as a wanderer from the land of Hollywood heroines, 
lynchings, and chewing gum. But he learns quickly that there are 
deeper causes for the welcome he is given. Scandinavians combine with 
their deep respect for their own tradition a desire to understand its 
relation to those of even their remote neighbors. They know that real 
international understanding cannot come simply from commerce or 
from studying machines and mechanical techniques. Therefore, they 
are as curious about what Americans think as about what they make 
and sell, and as eager to understand the intellectual tradition of the 
United States as to unravel its complicated industrial set-up. In the 
Scandinavians’ own culture artistic and moral and intellectual values 
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AT MALMO 


Between Mrs. Murdock and Professor Murdock is Director N. P. Matthias- 

son, Founder of Sweden-America Foundation. Tor Bjérn Weibull of Lands- 

krona is on the left and on the right docent Akesson of Lund University, 
Former Fellow of the Foundation 


are so essential that when they try to comprehend another country they 
inevitably seek comparable values in it. 

This starts the American lecturer on literature with an advantage. 
He faces audiences surprisingly well-read in American books since 
1900—better read, on the whole, than most audiences at home would be. 
He faces, moreover, audiences who want to interpret what they have 
read. Is America summed up in the novels of ours which in the past 
few decades have been most popular in Scandinavia—principally 
“hard-boiled” treatments of the more sordid and violent aspects of life 
in the United States? Are there truer pictures? Were H. L. Mencken’s 
petulant attacks on America and Americans the expression of anything 
beyond his delight in his own vocabulary? Are Van Wyck Brooks’s 
glib judgments representative of the best American criticism? Can a 
foreign student learn more from Time, or from The New Republic? 
And what, and why, is The Saturday Evening Post? Is Frost or Eliot 
our most significant poet—or is Eliot ours? And most urgent query of 
all: in the flood of new American books, which are those closest to the 
center of our intellectual current? 

But even if such questions as these could be answered, the Scandi- 
navian would have others. In his own thinking, his heritage from the 
past looms so large that he is inevitably curious about ours. What 
ideas underlay the growth of the United States from an unorganized 
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group of wilderness colonies? What part in the development did 
philosophers and artists play? It is here that the Scandinavian most 
needs our help. Our recent books are relatively accessible and familiar, 
but the “classics” of our past are rarely known except to scholars 
and students who have dug deeply enough in libraries to discover 
them. To talk to Norwegians about the literary background of the 
American Revolution is exciting, because they are quick to see the 
parallels to their own achievement of independence. In the same way 
Danes and Swedes study American books and ideas with swift aware- 
ness of the likeness to, and differences from, their own. They delight 
in discovering new kinships, new challenges to thought, new grounds 
for international friendship. The scholars among them see at once 
possibilities for scholarship in a field little worked in their own country, 
and they bring to such scholarship a fresh point of view immensely 
valuable to their American colleagues. 

An American teacher of American intellectual history in Scandi- 
navian universities is, then, sure to be struck with the interest his 
subject arouses. He is sure to be impressed, too, with the ripened 
thoughtfulness which university students bring to bear upon it. A 
group of Upsala students listen to a general course of lectures on 
American ideas as expressed in American literature from colonial 
days to the present and then, as an examination, write a series of brief 
essays on topics treated in the lectures. The American instructor finds 
that their work is in some ways far better than he could hope for from 
a similar class at home. There are, to be sure, obvious and inevitable 
defects in the students’ understanding of the American local back- 
ground; there is less knowledge of American historical conditions, 
American criticism, and special American scholarly studies, than 
American pupils would have. There is, however, in general a better 
grasp of the essentials, a deeper realization of what literature is and 
of the role it should play in society, more ability to relate American 
ideas to European, and, using the word loosely, a more “philosophical” 
approach to literary history. Upsala is, no doubt, a special case, since 
Professor Liljegren’s splendid work in building its American Insti- 
tute has given students of American literature and history opportuni- 
ties unequalled elsewhere in Scandinavia. But in other universities, 
too, students are preparing themselves to go further in American 
studies. The University of Oslo has appointed a professor of American 
literature, and in Copenhagen there are hopeful signs of an increasing 
interest in the study of American culture. 

It is a pity that the privilege and burden of supporting cultural 
interchange between the United States and Scandinavia has had to be 
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THE BANQUET IN OSLO 


Kenneth Ballard Murdock is entertained by Norway-America Foundation. He is sitting fourth 
from the left ut the right of the wife of the Rector of the University, Mrs. Tove Mohr, once 
called “the most beautiful woman in Europe” 


carried so largely by private organizations like The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation and its affiliates abroad, or by enthusiastic and 
far-sighted individuals like Professor Liljegren. It is a pity that our 
State Department seems still to regard a button salesman as a better 
emissary and a more appropriate bearer of a passport than an artist, 
writer, or professor. It is a pity that the United States Information 
Service, is, in spite of the conscientious efforts of its directors in 
Scandinavia, disappointingly ineffective as a cultural agency. It is 
overloaded with a variety of tasks, some of which now seem of little 
use, and handicapped by limited budgets and by the only too obvious 
indifference of our highest diplomatic authorities. The British Council 
does more in a year than our government has done in a decade to 
build up international cultural and intellectual relationships—trelation- 
ships which have valuable commercial and political by-products. We 
might profitably learn from the Council’s successes and failures how to 
develop policies and practices of our own which could serve us well in 
a time when good international understanding is sorely needed and 
when, in Scandinavia at least, the attempt to build such understanding 
exclusively, or even principally, on economic bases is not likely to 
succeed. 

Some day, perhaps, there may be American lectors in Scandinavian 
universities, as there are English ones now; some day there may be 
not only the present immensely valuable interchange of students with 
Scandinavia, but also a systematic and officially sanctioned interchange 
of teaching personnel between Scandinavian universities and schools 
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and ours. Some day their students may come to know Emerson and 
Jefferson, Whitman and Melville, familiarly enough to make them 
their own, and some day we may learn enough about the great Scandi- 
navian writers and thinkers to profit by what they have to give. The 
goal is worth seeking. The visitor to Scandinavia, who, to revert to 
Wordsworth, 

“By the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended,” 


will be insensitive indeed if he is not inspired to try to realize the dream 
so that it may never “fade into the light of common day.” 


Kenneth Ballard Murdock is Professor of English in Harvard University 
and was American-Scandinavian Foundation Lecturer on American Litera- 
ture and Thought to the Universities in Scandinavia in 1946. 


Icelandic Lithographs 


By Hauupér Pétrursson 


The Icelandic artist Halldér Pétursson, Fellow of The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation for study in the United States, 
was awarded in 1945 a Pennell Prize for the purchase of 
his “Fighting Horses,” reproduced in this article, for the col- 
lection of Prints and Photographs in the Library of Congress. 
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Norwegian ‘Tapestries 


By Tuor KIeELLAND 


EW EUROPEAN COUNTRIES have such a history of 

uninterrupted art weaving as Norway. True, the historical de- 

velopment has had its ups and downs, but on the basis of our 
present knowledge we believe it is possible to establish a practically 
unbroken link between the miniature-like figure weavings of the era 
of the Migrations and the conscious effort undertaken by the Norwe- 
gian Home Crafts Association in the 1870's to revive tapestry weaving 
in Norway—in other words, a development covering a period of fifteen 
centuries. 

The early stages are highlighted by the following great tapestries: 
The Migration period by the tape-woven figure tapestry from the 
sixth century found at Evebé; the Viking period by the fantastically 
rich figure weavings of the Oseberg find from the ninth century; the 
missionary stage, a transition period between paganism and Christian- 
ity, by the Gverhogdal-tapestry from Herjedalen; and, finally, the 
romanesque period, by the magnificent Baldishol-hanging from the 
end of the twelfth century. From the middle and late medieval times 
no such monumental pieces have been preserved, but various written 
sources indicate that the art of weaving persisted, and less important 
pieces, such as the altar trimming in the church of Gildeskal, furnish 
eloquent proof. At the end of the fifteenth century and particularly in 
the early part of the sixteenth, a certain decadence is encountered in 
the art of weaving as in the field of arts and crafts in general. In 
almost every respect that was Norway’s weakest period. After 1550 
the country awakened to new life and prosperity, and the art of weav- 
ing enjoyed a veritable renaissance. 

As in painting and sculpture, this was chiefly due to foreign artists 
and craftsmen who had come to Norway. Written sources do not re- 
veal much about their origin, but the work they left behind shows that 
the tapestry makers responsible for our renaissance came from the 
South, from Northern Germany and Slesvig-Holstein. They came 
from weaving workshops which had learned to feature the realism of 
the Renaissance, but whose technique remained partly rooted in the 
middle ages. And they came to a country where the medieval tradition 
was robust and vital. 

The longer these craftsmen stayed in Norway the more strongly 
they were influenced by surroundings and local traditions. This is 
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apparent from their choice of motifs. They worked partly from mem- 
ory and partly from “cartoons” which they had brought along, but we 
note that in many cases they would also make use of local patterns. 
The most accessible material was the illustrated Bible and illustrated 
religious works, an inexhaustible source for all artistic endeavor in the 
post-Reformation period. The finest example we have is the tapestry 
from Gustavberg’s Nursery, copied from the title page of Christian 
III’s Bible. In addition, the ambulant ecclesiastical artists furnished 
steady inspiration. 

The romanesque pattern of composition presenting the woven 
figures in plane projection and the romanesque tying technique in 
weaving, still alive and prevailing in Norway, gradually forced the 
immigrant art-weavers and their Norwegian pupils to take up the 
ancient medieval tradition. We do not know whether Norwegian ren- 
aissance tapestries from the sixteenth century were produced in 
professional atéliers in the towns, or by travelling craftsmen stopping 
on the big estates, by ambitious amateurs in the ladies’ quarters in 
country mansions, or in the homes of important officials. Be that as it 
may, in our renaissance weavings as well as in the more locally deter- 
mined products of Danish and Swedish looms, we are confronted with 
a struggle between neo-European naturalistic (or realistic) fashion 
and hardy, tenacious Northern tradition. An artistic struggle like that 
—as is always the case when two artistic points of view are pitched 
against each other—produces the most stirring and charming results. 

As was natural enough, our weaving renaissance flourished first and 
foremost in the coastal towns and districts; thence it spread to the 
big estates and to the surrounding country districts. It lasted, in varia- 
tions more or less locally determined, until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It is difficult to explain why the principal center of this 
truly national art of weaving should be Lesja and Lom, Skjak and 
Dovre, in the northern reaches of Gudbrandsdal. It is very tempting 
to ascribe it to native artistic talents, but we probably also have to take 
into account that these localities are situated at the cross-roads of com- 
munications in direction North-South and East-West. It is definitely 
known that here, in one of the most conservative centers of the peasant- 
aristocracy, a group of weaving workshops appeared which based their 
work on the inherited romanesque tradition while accepting the formal 
inspiration of the Renaissance. 

Without possessing positive proof, we take it for granted that the 
traditions of the gyneceum, my lady’s bower, were cherished by the 
housewives on the great farms. However, as the material and tradition 
reveal, the weaving of tapestries, like rose-painting and wood-carving, 
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soon passed on to specialists also in the country districts. The myth 
that every farmer’s wife and every girl tending the cattle up on the 
mountain pastures could weave tapestries must unfortunately be 
attributed to old wives’ tales. Lom and Skjak were in reality the Brus- 
sels and Antwerp of Norway. 

What then made the creations of this local midland center so na- 
tional? Gudbrandsdal managed to do what continental workshops had 
failed to accomplish. Quite apart from the fashionable character of the 
motifs, they realized, thanks to their Norwegian tradition, that a tapes- 
try is a surface built up by the warp and woof of two threads, and that 
it is not “a hole in the wall to be filled in realistically.” More or less 
consciously they kept to the textile line. Let us remember that when 
the craftswomen of Lom were weaving textilely correct but decorative 
figures of horsemen shown in the “Magi” tapestries, flat without per- 
spective, artists in Brussels and other European centers were weaving 
gigantic battle scenes with the bodies of horses in a realistic, and tech- 
nically perfect, perspective. 

With this in mind we cannot help thinking of the formerly generally 
held opinion of Norwegian tapestries as compared to other Kuropean 
tapestries. Due to the fabulous capacity of artists in the big European 
atéliers to render in perspective even the most realistic and lifelike 
cartoons, European historians of textile have tended to regard Norwe- 
gian pictorial weaving not only as inferior in treatment of motifs, but 
as awkward and peasantlike in style. This, however, is turning the 
problem upside down. The peasantlike awkwardness applies only to 
the purely technical aspect and is true in so far as one could hardly 
expect a peasant woman from the Gudbrand Valley to possess a tech- 
nique capable of reproducing Rubens’ battlescenes with sufficient plas- 
tic effect. Norse farmers’ wives did not have available the materials 
required for a Gothic tapestry or an Arras milles fleurs. On the con- 
trary, they used the primitive materials of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the rich traditions of which continued to live in our Norwe- 
gian countryside. The weaver-women in the Gudbrand Valley had no 
Rubens to design their cartoons; to a great extent they worked on 
repetitions of old traditional motifs, and the older they were—the 
farther removed from “the original tapestry’—the less the women 
grasped, or thought about, the meaning of the motif. It finally became 
a decorative game. 

Otherwise the Gudbrand workshops renewed their patterns partly 
through direct collaboration with ambulant church artists, painters of 
“altar-pieces,” and partly by working with wall-decorators. Some of 
the motifs became very popular. Others appear more rarely, and some, 
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we know, exist in only one edition. We have registered eighty-two with 
the Virgin motif, and sixty with the motif of the Magi. There are six- 
teen editions of Herod’s banquet; nine of “The Court in the Garden” ; 
four of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and four with armorial 
motifs. A tendency to use religious motifs is clearly in evidence, that is, 
in monumental works, tapestries destined to give forth their message 
from a large wall. In reality such tapestries were a post-Reformation 
biblia pauperum (Poor Man’s Bible). But in regard to motifs for 
household textiles—such as cushion-covers, seat-covers, and sleigh- 
cushions—there was an unlimited variety of choice. Either they chose 
details from the large tapestries, a horseman, a maiden, a vase, to work 
on, or they selected their motifs at random. They might copy imported 
cushion-covers rich with flowers from the workshops of the Low Coun- 
tries and North Germany, or pick out details from Oriental rugs in the 
parish church, or try to imitate imported silken draperies seen in 
ecclesiastical vestments, or motifs from the clothes of rich estate own- 
ers. They transformed them, played with them in a purely decorative 
manner, and thus made their own patterns. They created a world of 
decorative forms hardly matched anywhere. Imagine a circle of coun- 
try workshops in the center of Norway maintaining their technical 
weaving tradition, at the very point where the roads leading in south- 
northerly, and east-westerly direction meet; imagine them playing 
con amore with motifs which hark back to medieval Persia, Italian and 
Spanish renaissance, Dutch baroque, heraldry, altar-vessel cloths, in 
brief, motifs from every period and every land. After a century of 
technical and artistic development this naturally leads to a practically 
unlimited multiplicity, a European style-mill, in this remote valley of 
Gudbrand. 

Apart from the coastal districts which, as explained before, were 
marked by the Renaissance influence of the sixteenth century, and 
more or less based their art of weaving on it, the other Norwegian 
valleys and country districts were more or less dependent upon the 
Gudbrandsdal. This is particularly true of the South Trondheim 
region which, both in its tapestry weaving and its peasant art in gen- 
eral, shows a strong influence from Gudbrandsdal. In regard to weav- 
ing, its most original contribution is strong coloristic variations of 
geometrical designs which the artists know how to play upon with a 
fine, somewhat decadent, sense of color. 

In many counties, both in the South and in the West, it is decidedly 
possible to trace imports from Gudbrand Valley. But in Valdres these 
imported pieces have inspired certain local specialties, particularly in 
cushion-covers with the Virgin motif. Valdres, as a matter of fact, was 
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formerly one of the main channels of culture relations between East 
and West Norway. 

And probably via the Valdres roads in westerly direction do we find 
the tie between the West-Norwegian and the East-Norwegian art of 
weaving. We know that the culture of the big estates and of official- 
dom in West Norway exercised its influence on the early Renaissance, 
but nothing is left to show that it also influenced local peasant weav- 
ing. Westland textile material, on the other hand, shows by its “bed- 
spread” weave that it has kept up an old medieval tradition, while its 
tapestry weaving as we see it shows more recent characteristics influ- 
enced by the Eastland manner. The Virgin motif seemingly prevails 
as the most popular design. The last we hear of it is at the end of the 
1700’s at Voss where, in a characteristic local execution, it becomes the 
basis of a textile innovation. 

The latest East-Norwegian tapestries date from the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, but tapestry weaving of cushion-covers and 
other household pieces continued well into the nineteenth century. 
Even after tapestry weaving had been abandoned, its traditions were 
comparatively strong and vital, and when the Museums of Arts and 
Crafts and the Homecrafts Associations in the eighteen seventies liter- 
ally took up the thread anew, inspired by a romantic but genuine zeal, 


their action led to a renewal of our century-old weaving arts as recently 
evidenced by Frida Hansen’s and Gerhard Munthe’s ingenious fairy- 
tale tapestries. That is a second Renaissance which lives on, even today, 
and we hope that a new and rich era of tapestry weaving will dawn in 
Norway. 


Thor Kielland, one of the most competent authorities on tapestries in our 
time, is the author of several art histories and Director of the Norwegian 
Museum of Industrial Art 





‘Tage Erlander 


By Bernt BERNHOLM 


gaunt man walked up the broad steps to Drottningholm 

castle. He wore a black hat and a slate-grey trenchcoat, black 
suit, white shirt, and white tie. The man was Tage Erlander, Master 
of Arts and Chief of the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs, on his 
way to be received in audience by the king, who would formally offer 
him the leadership of the new government after Per Albin Hansson’s 
death. 

The king greeted his future prime minister warmly and the audi- 
ence lasted for twenty minutes in an atmosphere of ease and friendli- 
ness. The next day 45-year old Tage Erlander was appointed prime 
minister in the council. When interviewed after the appointment he 
said simply: 

“T am a person like any other. There is nothing exciting to write 
about me.” 

While it is true that Erlander is an unassuming, honest and un- 
affected person, it would be wrong to say that nothing exciting could 
be written about him. His career has been a remarkable one. He has 
climbed to the post of prime minister faster than most politicians dur- 
ing the last eighty years of Swedish history. His most striking charac- 
teristics are an impressive knowledge in many various fields, an un- 
usual ability to outwit his opponent in a debate and an extraordinary 
capacity for work. 

“Work seems to flow out of his hands,” is the comment of colleagues 
who have had an opportunity to come in close contact with him when 
he was in charge of various large scale surveys, when he was state sec- 
retary and Chief of the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Erlander, like foreign minister Osten Undén, comes from Viarm- 
land. When in 1920 he had taken his “student examination” in Karl- 
stad he went to Lund University to study for an MA in political 
science, economics, and statistics. The fact that it took him eight years 
to obtain his degree was due to his many extra-curricular activities. 
He became, for instance, leader of the Varmland student club where 
he won the affection of his fellow students by helping them renew the 
notes on their loans. It has been said that no student from Viarmland 
who studied at Lund during the twenties learned how to transact such 
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business himself! Because of the superior way in which Erlander 
handled the finances of the club he was considered best qualified for 
the post of minister of finance. Nobody ever doubted that he sometime 
would become a cabinet member. 

Sweden’s new prime minister was not born a social democrat. He 
was raised in the intellectual home of a public school teacher in a con- 
servative rural district, but in Lund he came in contact with a group 
of students who used to air their socialist ideas in the big auditorium 
of the Academic Association. It was here that Tage Erlander de- 
veloped into a brilliant speaker and an accomplished debater, ruth- 
lessly lashing it out against his opponents who soon came to realize 
that the tall, bespectacled student was dangerous to challenge. He 
was intense and compelling, fast in come-back and deadly in irony. 
He was chosen chairman of the radical student society “The Young 
Old Man,” and in the evenings his room was used as the gathering 
place for socialist minded students. There was hardly enough space 
for all the young men and women and sitting on the floor, on pillows 
and on books they discussed, tearing apart the capitalistic society in 
their arguments and building up the social democratic crisis program. 

Not yet thirty years of age, Erlander was elected to the city council 
in Lund and when he was thirty-one years old he received the news of 
his election to the second chamber of the parliament. 

“What a wonderful time that was,” Erlander recalls with a laugh. 
In conversation he laughs often, but one still has the feeling of talk- 
ing to a man who can be dead-serious if the situation so demands. He 
has the same knack as his predecessor Per Albin for chatting easily 
and informally with everybody. In other respects however, the two 
are quite different. Erlander is tall and lean and seems at times rather 
shy. He has the look of an intellectual and lacks the broad joviality 
which made Per Albin such a popular leader. He has never tried to 
put on an air of dignity, yet, as prime minister he has today more 
dignity than any other Swede. 

Long before his appointment to prime minister his qualifications 
had been recognized. As parliament member he was quickly given a 
place in various committees and at the age of thirty-six he was ap- 
pointed state secretary in the Department of Social Affairs. The chief 
of this department, Gustav Moller, took special interest in the young 
parliament member and gave him a thorough schooling. The two were 
reportedly inseparable for a long time. Thus it was not surprising that 
Tage Erlander gave Gustav Moller the credit when, after the war, 
the Norwegians honored Erlander for his contribution to the secret 
traffic between Sweden and Norway during the occupation. As state 
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secretary in the department of social affairs it was mostly Erlander 
who handled the Norwegian refugees, the courier service, and other 
Swedish-N orwegian relations. Many astonishing things happened dur- 
ing that time before the eyes of the Germans, who had to be, and were, 
deceived. Erlander was in the curious position of having to deceive the 
Swedish authorities as well. His was the brain behind a cleverly dis- 
guised and staged communication system between Sweden and Nor- 
way, a system which functioned to the very end. Moller held the ulti- 
mate responsibility but it was his state secretary who managed all the 
practical details. 

When in 1944 Erlander became consultative minister in the coali- 
tion government it was self-evident that he would serve as assistant 
minister of social affairs. More of a surprise was his filling of the post 
of ecclesiastical minister in the government that followed. His record 
in the latter post was brief but impressive: he won for the scientists 
larger appropriations than they had dared dream of before, and he drew 
up new and fresh plans for a reshuffling of the entire Swedish school 
system. 

The student politician who has risen to prime minister is in private 
life an unassuming person. At home he leads the life of the average 
Swede, reads a book for relaxation, goes to the movies and to the the- 
ater and takes an interest in the airplane models constructed by his two 
sons, Sven, twelve years old, and Bosse, nine. In contrast to Per Albin 
he is not very good at bridge and has no hobbies. In the summer he 
frequently plays golf on the miniature golf course in Laxvik on the 
Swedish west coast, where he owns a cottage. When he served as chair- 
man of a committee which concerned itself among other things with the 
feeding of school children, he sometimes invited all the committee mem- 
bers to Laxvik, where a considerable number of the problems were 
worked out on the golf course. Ideas and suggestions seemingly flour- 
ished between the holes, and the secretary was busy keeping the score 
and making notations on how to feed school children at the same time. 

It was in Laxvik Tage Erlander met his wife Aina who is now a 
teacher of mathematics in a girls’ school in Stockholm. The Erlander 
family lives in an attractive apartment on Ryggasgatan 5 in Alvik out- 
side the city. Every morning the prime minister and his wife take the 
trolley to the city, he carrying his briefcase, she a stack of corrected 


papers. A happy couple and two fine representatives of the Swedish 
people! 


Bernt Bernholm is correspondent in New York for Expressen, Stockholm 
afternoon newspaper 
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IRON MANUFACTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Swedish Iron Ages 


By JALMAR F'URUSKOG 


WEDEN HAS THREE large natural resources which con- 
tribute to its well-being: the earth, the forests, and iron. Since 
ancient times the Swedish soil has been tilled by independent and 

freedom-loving people. The forests have always been an invaluable 
asset to the farmer and have during the last century been the backbone 
of the country’s largest export industry. Since antiquity iron has made 
Sweden’s name known abroad, and still today quality products of 
Swedish iron are in demand the world over. 

Sweden has seen the development of two iron ages. The first age 
began almost two thousand years ago, and the second around the year 
1200. These two iron ages are distinguished by two entirely different 
kinds of iron. 

When we speak of Swedish iron, we think of the mines in central and 
northern Sweden. But during the first iron age there were no mines 
there at all. Before a.p. 1200 iron ore was excavated from lakes and 
swamps. This iron ore consisted of brown crumbs or flakes which were 


so soft in texture that they could be ground to powder between the 
fingers. 





Several centuries before the 

Christian era the Swedes began 

to import iron from the South. 

Presumably, they would have 

liked to produce the valuable 

metal in their own country. 

About 100 B.c. they had learned 

the art, and with it Swedish 

mining began to develop. It was, 

however, not a question of an in- 

dependent industry, but rather 

a sideline for Swedish farmers. 

In Smaland, ore was excavated 

from the numerous lakes. The 

simplest way of getting at the 

ore was in the winter by means 

of the ice. In the summer a boat 

was used. The ore was also ex- 

cavated from the swamplands in 

the central part of Sweden. In 

order to convert the ore into 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MINE 0» it had to be melted and 

Nordmark, Varmland. A drawing from 1790 mixed with coal under strong 

air pressure. This operation was 

performed by means of small furnaces which the farmers themselves 

erected. The remains of such furnaces have been found in most prov- 

inces. It is obvious therefore that this primitive form of mining was 
in extensive use. 

In the beginning the furnaces were extremely crude, but the inven- 
tive spirit of the common people was constantly at work to make im- 
provements. It soon became apparent that the essential thing was to 
produce as much air as possible for the operation. The simplest way 
was to let the wind take care of this. The furnace was built on a spot 
which would obviously be windy. The next step was to transmit air by 
the use of a small bellows made of leather which was operated by hand. 
With the advent of larger ovens, the hand bellows were superseded by 
a type operated by foot. Then, during the Middle Ages, a revolution- 
ary change took place which consisted of letting the bellows be driven 
by a water wheel constructed near a stream. Yes, also in Sweden, 
“necessity is the mother of invention.” 

The iron produced in these ovens was broken into pieces of about 
one pound each and packed into barrels. Most of it was destined for the 
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domestic use of the farmer, but a 
large amount was also exported 
to other countries. 

Sweden’s second iron age be- 
gan with the discovery of rock 
ore and the development of a 
suitable mining process. By the ee 
middle of the thirteenth century jm. 
the operation was in progress at Ge. 
the oldest mines in central Swe- At, 
den. The technique was very LOG SMELTING HOUSE AND 
primitive and the forces, iron SMITHY 
and water, which had shaped the Se 
earth, were utilized. Timber was 
placed on rock containing the ore, a fire was lit, and, as the fire burned 
out, cold water was poured over the surface causing the rock to break. 
It was not until the eighteenth century that explosives were used. 

In order to extricate the ore from the mines, water-driven smelting 
furnaces were erected along the streams. The same men who extracted 
the ore from the rock were also employed in the water-driven smelting 
ovens. This work absorbed all their time, and therefore this form of 
iron mining was no longer a secondary industry, but completely inde- 
pendent. The men who devoted themselves to this work were called 
“mountain men.” They lived in small villages around the smelting 
furnaces. Frequently iron ore was discovered in wild, uninhabited 
forest regions. The mountain men thus became pioneers and began a 
new life in the forests. Iron caused the birth of many communities. The 
whole region where the numerous mines, smelting furnaces, and vil- 
lages populated by the mountain men sprang up was called “Bergsla- 
gen.” It extended through central Sweden and included most of the 
provinces of Uppland, Vastmanland, Dalarna, and Varmland. 

The work of the Swedish mountain men during the sixteenth century 
consisted of extracting the ore from the mines. The ore was then trans- 
ported to the smelting furnaces during the winter when the lakes and 
swamplands were frozen and the ground covered with snow. When ore 
had to be transported during the summer months, it was by horses 
carrying baskets. During spring and autumn there was considerable 
water power in the small streams, the water wheels were set in motion, 
and iron was produced in hundreds of smelting furnaces. The fuel 
used was charcoal, the production of which was also part of the work 
of the mountain men. The smelting furnaces also used charcoal as 
fuel. The charred smell of the Swedish forests dates back to this era. 
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AN OLD SMELTING HOUSE 


Storbrohyttan in Varmland in use from 1560 until 1920 and now preserved 
as a memorial of Swedish industry 


In the smelting ovens erected by the mountain men, iron was pro- 
duced so soft that it could be moulded into knives, axes, hoes, and other 


useful implements. 

Around the year 1800 a great change took place in the technique of 
mining. Instead of converting the ore into malleable iron by means of 
a single process, two different operations were performed. First, pig 
iron was developed in the smelting furnace. Then this iron was trans- 
ported to a smithy where it was heated, and under a large water-driven 
hammer pounded into a softer, more malleable iron. The production of 
iron thus included three different types of construction: mines, smelt- 
ing furnaces, and smithies. The mines and smelting furnaces were still 
managed by the mountain men. The smithies, however, were erected by 
a new group of workers who were in essence manufacturers. The smelt- 
ing furnaces were still adjacent to the mines,—necessary because of 
the difficulty of transporting the ore,—but the smithies were often 
erected quite a distance from the smelting furnaces. The smelting fur- 
naces were owned jointly by a group of mountain men. It was an early 
form of a corporation which had its beginnings in the Middle Ages and 
existed far into the nineteenth century. A “manufacturer” was, how- 
ever, exclusive owner of the smithy and the dwellings which were 
erected around it. He can perhaps be termed a capitalist, although 
judging by current standards his resources were infinitesimal. He was, 
however, a man of authority and a protector for his subordinates. 
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INTERIOR FROM 1867 


With the erection of the multitude of iron works, the classic period 
in Swedish mining began. It stretches from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century to the end of the nineteenth. The forest regions of cen- 
tral Sweden had at this time several hundred small foundries, and 
gradually this industry spread to the southern and northern parts of 
the country. During this period the raw product was extracted from 
the numerous small mines in the mountain regions of central Sweden. 
From there the ore was transported to the smelting furnaces. Then the 
iron, now soft and malleable, was transported to the smithies often a 
great distance away. From the smithies, the finished pig iron was 
brought to the nearest port for export to England and other foreign 
countries. 

Charcoal was delivered to both the smelting furnaces and the smith- 
ies from the surrounding forests, which was a difficult and wasteful 
process. However, labor was cheap and there were no other methods of 
utilizing the natural resources in a vast, sparsely populated land. Both 
human beings and horses suffered, but in a way this labor was beneficial 
for the men. They were able to take a more active part in life than 
would have been possible in their otherwise completely passive world. 

The growing export trade was the greatest factor in the rapid devel- 
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CHARCOAL-KILN 


opment of Swedish mining during the seventeenth century. Especially 
England was in need of Swedish iron in increasing amounts. England 
had an old, well developed iron industry of its own, but this began to 
decline for lack of fuel. Coal could not be used in the smelting furnaces 
and smithies at this time, as the coal was brought into direct contact 
with the iron, causing impurities. Therefore charcoal had to be used, as 
it was free from harmful ingredients. The forests had been sacrificed 
for this purpose and the mining industry threatened to become extinct. 
Then Swedish iron appeared on the scene and remedied the situation. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, England filled more than 
eighty per cent of her iron requirements by her imports from Sweden. 
Great masses of high-quality hammered pig iron were sent from the 
many Swedish foundries via Gothenburg to the large buyers on the 
other side of the North Sea. The murmur of the streams gradually was 
drowned out by the beating of the hammer, as England, her own for- 
ests destroyed, and her mines and smithies idle, none-the-less developed 
into a great commercial nation with a growing need for iron products. 

A Swedish foundry during the classical mining period was no large 
construction. It consisted of a smithy, a crude heating plant, a dwelling 
for the laborers and a manor house for the owner, and perhaps also a 
saw and a mill. But this was all the center of community life. The beau- 
tiful and specious mansions were in many cases the focal point of a rich 
and cultural life as well. Many of the manufacturers were interested 
in music and literature and the gay social life at the mansions 
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is preserved in tradition with an aura of festivity and splendour. 

The early development of the mining industry has made a profound 
impression in Swedish literature. Gdsta Berling’s Saga by Selma 
Lagerlof contains vivid and romantic descriptions of life at an iron 
foundry in Virmland. Great poets of the nineteenth century, Geijer 
and ‘Tegner, have in numerous instances used motifs from the found- 
ry life. 

Many of the small foundries have now become idle. The smithies and 
the dwellings of the mine workers have long ago been destroyed. The 
manor houses remain for the most part, but now filling other functions. 
Many provide homes for workers in the new large industries. Others 
have been converted into boarding houses or hotels. The modern tourist 
who travels through the beautiful Swedish countryside perhaps spends 
some time at a mansion where many generations of foundry owners 
have lived. 

The greatest changes within Swedish mining took place in the nine- 
teenth century. The widely spread small industry and manufacturing 
became concentrated. Ownership was transferred to large corporations. 
The mountain men now began to till the soil and work in the forests. 
Impressive ruins bear witness to the existence of many old smelting 
furnaces and are a monument to the work and the toil of past genera- 
tions. The smithies are also idle and the thud of the hammers no longer 
echo throughout the woods. In their place, new industrial communities 
have developed where iron is manufactured in large quantities and 
where life flows on with modern speed. 

These changes are mainly the result of the technical development. 
The worldwide need for iron and steel increased enormously during 
the first part of the twentieth century. In the large industrial centers 
a way was sought to produce malleable iron cheaper than by the old 
methods. The problem was first tackled by the English engineer Henry 
Bessemer, who realized that hot air could be blown into molten pig 
iron. His own experiments, however, were not very successful. He and 
the Swedish foundry owner, G. T. Goranson, then decided that the 
English method should be tried out in Sweden. After many trials it 
met -with success. On July 18, 1858, in a small smelting furnace in a 
distant Swedish forest region, the first successful Bessemer process 
was conducted. Now for the first time cheap steel could be put at the 
disposal of industry. The world had transgressed into the modern steel 
age, and technical development could now advance in an accelerated 
tempo. Goranson built a modern iron foundry at Sandviken, and, in the 
old Swedish foundries, the inventions of Bessemer and Martin paved the 
way for the production of iron on a far greater scale than ever before. 
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Due to the new methods, it 
became possible to use the large 
resources of phosphorescent iron 
ore which is found both in cen- 
tral and northern Sweden. Up 
in Lapland in the polar regions 
there are two new iron commu- 
nities, Kiruna and Malmberget. 
Great masses of this ore which 
cannot be used in Sweden are 
sent to foreign countries where 
it can be manufactured at much 
lower cost. Coal required for the 
smelting furnaces cannot be ob- 
tained cheaply in Sweden, but 
the expensive charcoal produced 
from the evergreens of the for- 
est has to be used. Therefore the 
Swedish iron becomes exceed- 
ingly expensive but of the finest 


quality, as the purest possible THE OLD “STORHAMMAREN” 
ore and coal are used. Swedish AT SANDVIKEN 


ore consequently falls into two 4 14-ton tilt-hammer made in Leeds and used at 


Sandviken from 1862 until 1920 
great categories. The phospho- tami le a 


rescent ore which is mined in 

large quantities is exported as raw material. The ore free of phosphor 
which is mined in smaller quantities remains in the country and is 
transformed into first-class steel and into implements and machines of 
the highest quality, of which a considerable amount is exported to all 
the countries of this planet. 

Let us cite three examples of Swedish mining of today. First, there 
is the young and completely modern mining town of Kiruna high up in 
the northernmost mountains where the miners dynamite the ore from 
the mountain and send it in long railway trains to the port of Narvik 
on the Atlantic coast of Norway. Come there in summer and see 
how the Midnight Sun changes the night to day, or come in winter and 
behold how the Northern Light transforms the night to a scene from 
fairyland. 

The second scene is one of the many mining towns in central Sweden. 
There are smelting furnaces, rolling mills, foundries. Several thousand 
inhabitants surround it, living in a country atmosphere of forests, 
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mountains, and lakes. It is a type of community which is known neither 
in England nor America but which is characteristic of Sweden. 

The third scene is one of the larger Swedish cities, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, Eskilstuna, Vasteras—there are many to choose from. There 
we find large factories where the steel from the foundries is trans- 
formed into tools and machinery by workingmen whose ancestors have 
been skilled in iron for generations. 

Sweden still has iron ore in plenty, untouched sources of energy in 
forests and waterfalls, and trained engineers and willing workers. 
Sweden’s ancient iron industry looks toward a productive future. The 
hope of the Swedish people is that our natural resources and our labor 
may play a positive role in the reconstruction of the world. 


Jalmar Furuskog, rector of the Filipstad high school, is author of many 
books on Swedish iron, archaeology, and geography 


Prayer to the Sun 


By Karin Bove 


Translated from the Swedish by Martin S. ALttwoop and Er1tk WaHLGREN 


ERCILESS one with eyes that have never seen darkness ! 
Liberator who with golden hammers breaks the ice! 
Save me. 


Straight as thin lines the stalks of the flowers are sucked aloft: 
closer to thee the trellises must tremble. 

The trees hurl their strength like pillars towards your glory: 
only up there 

do they spread their light-thirsty leafy embrace, devoted. 

You drew mankind 

from an earthbound stone, blindly gazing, 

to a wandering, swaying plant with heavenly winds about its brow. 
Yours the stem and the stalk. Yours is my spine. 


Save it. 

Not my life. Not my skin. 

Outward things obey no gods. 

With put-out eyes and broken limbs 
it is yours, who lived erect, 

and with him who dies erect 

are you, when darkness swallows darkness. 
The rumbling rises. The night swells. 
Life shimmers deep and precious. 
Save, save, seeing god, 

what you granted. 





‘Tycho Brahe 


On the Fourth Centenary of his Birth 


By Haraup Mortensen 


Tycho ...a phoenix among astronomers 
J. Kepier 


N DECEMBER 14 (old style), 1546, Tycho Brahe, re- 

() eres as the “Reformer of Astronomy,” was born on the 

estate of Knudstorp’ in Skane, then a province of Denmark. 

His Christian name was really “Tyge,” but for his scientific works he 

adopted the Latinized form “Tycho,” and he is commonly known 

under that name. His father was Otto Brahe, governor of the Castle of 

Helsingborg, across the Sound from Elsinore of Hamlet fame. His 

mother’s name was Beate Bille, and Tycho was their second child and 

first son. At the tender age of 

thirteen Tycho was sent to study 

at the University of Copenha- 

gen, and later attended the Ger- 

man universities of Leipzig, 

Wittenberg, and Rostock. He 

returned to Skane on learning 

that his father had been taken 

seriously ill, and after his death 

in 1571 Tycho and his brother 

Steen inherited the parental es- 

PORTRAIT OF TYCHO BRAHE tate of Knudstorp. During his 

Copy of a painting at Frederiksborg burned 1859: Stay there he married a young 

girl beneath his rank. Christine 

Barbara was not of noble birth, but the daughter of a minister or a 

farmer. Their marriage was blessed with eight children all of whom 

came away with their parents when they left Denmark for Prague. 

In Bohemia there are still distant descendants of Tycho Brahe, but the 
line has died out in Denmark. 

Already as a boy Tycho Brahe was attracted to the study of astron- 
omy, but his parents wished him to embrace an official career. How- 
ever, his astronomical leanings definitely triumphed when in the year 
1572, on the neighboring Herrevadskloster’® near Knudstorp, the fief 


1 Knvupsrrvr is the most frequently used form. 
2 Herrmsvapk oster is the usual form. 
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of his uncle, Steen Bille, Tycho discovered a new star, “Stella Nova,” 
which was named after him. This event is described by Tycho Brahe’s 
biographer, J. L. E. Dreyer, in his T'ycho Brahe published in Edin- 
burgh, 1890: 

“On the evening of the 11th November 1572, Tycho Brahe had spent 
some time in the laboratory, and was returning to the house for supper, 
when he happened to throw his eyes up to the sky, and was startled by 
perceiving an exceedingly bright star in the constellation of Cassiopeia, 
near the Zenith, and in a place which he was well aware had not before 
been occupied by any star. Doubtful whether he was to believe his own 
eyes, he turned round to some servants who accompanied him and 
asked whether they saw the star; and though they answered in the 
affirmative, he called out to some peasants who happened to be driving 
by, and asked the same question from them. When they also answered 
that they saw a very bright star in the place he indicated, Tycho could 
no longer doubt his senses.” 

“Stella Nova” made a great stir and gave rise to many superstitious 
ideas and imaginings in the common people. The radiance of the new 
star even surpassed that of the planet Venus. It shone so brightly that 
persons with exceptionally sharp 
eyesight could distinguish it in 
the daytime. But the light soon 
started to fade and after one 
and a half years disappeared 
completely. Stella Nova was no 
longer visible. During its visi- 
bility Tycho Brahe observed it 
constantly, and in 1573 he pub- 
lished his famous work, entitled 
“About the new star never be- 
fore seen.” The book was issued 
in Copenhagen. 

The attention of Denmark’s 
King Frederik II had already 
been called to the young scien- 
tist, and he wished to meet him 
and talk to him. Tycho Brahe 


describes the circumstances at- URANIBORG AND GROUNDS 
tendant on his visit with the The castle was surrounded by Sy the —— and 
: ; ° orchards with summer-houses. the four corners 
King, in a letter to a friend. He of the rampart, the East Gate is seen close to the 
was staying at Knudstorp when bottom in the illustration. To the right, the serv- 


ants’ quarters; to the left, the Printing Establish- 
very early on a February morn- ment, After Tycho Brahe’s Mechanica 
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ing he received a royal message ordering him to present himself before 
the King who resided in Sjaelland across the Sound. Tycho left at 
once and arrived at the designated place before sunset. The King 
received him graciously and granted him a personal audience. He 
offered Tycho the island of Hven, situated in the Sound about nine 
miles from Copenhagen, as a fief for life and, in addition to other 
munificence, promised to erect suitable buildings on the island. After 
weighing the matter for some time Tycho Brahe accepted the King’s 
offer, and then came the happiest period of his life. In the center of the 
small island, which from its northernmost to its southernmost point 
measures only two and a half miles, Uraniborg, famed in the annals of 
astronomy, was built during the years 1576-80. The name is derived 
from the astronomers’ muse, Urania. The fine castle which served 
Tycho Brahe as residence, observatory, and laboratory was built in the 
Dutch renaissance style frequently used in Denmark at that time. 
Underneath the building were deep cellars intended for chemical lab- 
oratories, and on high a weathercock in the form of a golden Pegasus 
rode the air. Adjacent to the castle to the north and south were nati a- 
tories where the instruments were placed beneath pointed roofs. The 
castle sat on an open square surrounded by lovely flower gardens and 
orchards. The whole was protected by a quadrilateral rampart of 
masonry with bastions enclosing four summer pavilions. 

Since Tycho constantly thought of new ways to improve his instru- 
ments, their number increased over the years, and in 1584 he erected 
another observatory near Uraniborg. This he named Stjerneborg or 
Star-Castle. In order to avoid the vibrations caused by the strong gales 
which swept the island, part of Stjerneborg was built into the ground 
so that only the circular domes and the roofs beneath which the instru- 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


Facsimile of Tycho Brahe’s original notation in 

his “Register of Observations” of an eclipse of 

the sun on June 14, 1592. (The Royal Library at 
Copenhagen) 
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ments were placed were visible. 
As he needed paper for the 
printing of his books, which he 
published himself at Uraniborg, 
he built a paper mill (1590-92). 
This mill was run by the power 
generated by the water on the 
island. Thus, Tycho Brahe 
seemed to be successful in all his 
enterprises. His name and that 
of Uraniborg became widely 
known in the learned world, and 
princes and scholars who visited 
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TYCHO BRAHE 


Denmark never omitted paying 

a visit to his island of Hven. 

His own countrymen and stu- Ee je 

dents from abroad sought the /}}f FAUNAS von eh hi é 

great scientist and studied un- AF Peg: 

der him. ie py) “0 
Tycho Brahe’s many building ) Le PTY or, a 

activities demanded consider- | 

able sums of money, but King 

Frederik II subventioned him | 

generously, thereby permitting | Nf Ee 

him to carry on his work without 7 = ee rs 

hindrance. However, in the year 


1588 King Frederik died, and ge of 4 
. or cam Ed ISH: 7 


his successor, young Christian 


IV, was not quite as lenient in : os A 4 Pt iy 


= 


regard to the complaints which 

reached him about Tycho’s mis- 

management of the estates en- 

trusted to him. So the king de- 

prived him of some of these 

properties. 'Tycho’s relations ae 
with the peasants of Hven were sags "agg 
not any too good either. They = sett il 
complained to the king that TYCHO BRAHE’S AUTOGRAPH 
Tycho abused their labor. Tired Medullas non cortices 

of his many difficulties, Tycho (“The kernel—not the shell”) 

had long been contemplating 

leaving the island, and this he finally did in 1597, taking his family, 
furniture, and instruments with him. 

After a few years’ stay at the castle of Wandsburg near Hamburg, 
the owner of which was the scholarly Governor of Holstein, Henrik 
Rantzau, Tycho Brahe succeeded in obtaining an appointment in 
Prague with Emperor Rudolf II, who took a lively interest in science. 
The Emperor received him graciously, talked with him for a long time 
in Latin and promised him the wherewithal to continue his scientific 
studies which had been interrupted by his departure from Hven. For 
residence the Emperor offered him the choice of three castles. Tycho 
chose Benatky Castle, about twenty-four miles northeast of Prague, 
near the river Isar. However, in the long run, the stay out there did not 
satisfy Tycho, and in the summer of 1600 he moved back to Prague, 
where the Emperor bought a stately home for him pending the erection 
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of a Bohemian “Uraniborg.” 
The German astronomer 
Johannes Kepler, who later at- 
tained great fame, was appoint- 
ed his assistant. But just as 
everything seemed to be in fine 
shape Tycho Brahe was taken 
ill at a banquet. The illness 
proved fatal and he died on 
October 24, 1601, with the result 
that all his great plans had to be 
abandoned. Kepler, who was 
present at the great astrono- 
mer’s deathbed, closed his Reg- 
isters of Observation with a 
report on Tycho Brahe’s illness 
and death. He mentions therein 
that Tycho frequently repeated 
these words: 

Ne frustra vixisse videar 
(“Would that I may not seem 

to have lived in vain”). 
Tycho Brahe was given a 
ae magnificent funeral in the Teyn 
; ; Church at Prague. A few years 
. TIQHORAHES TOMBSTONE | ar his wife Madame Ch 
reads: “In A.D. 1601 on October 24, the noble, tine, who died in 1604, was 


well-born Lord, Tycho Brahe, Master of Knud- buried in the same tomb. on 
strup, Praeces Uraniborg, Conciliarius to His ? 


Holy Imperial Majesty, died, and here his bones | Which the family placed a mon- 
— ument of red marble represent- 
ing the astronomer in full armor. 

His astronomical instruments and observations were bought by the 
Emperor for 20,000 Thaler, but only one fourth of this sum was paid 
out. All the efforts on the part of the heirs to obtain the balance re- 
mained vain. The Court Treasury turned down all claims, declaring 
that it had no money! As late as 1671 the matter had not been settled, 
and, as a matter of fact, it never was. 

The astronomical instruments were destroyed at the conquest of 
Prague in 1619. The astronomical observations were left to Kepler for 
further study and editing. His work on them resulted in the famous 
laws governing the movements of the planets whereby he set Tycho 
Brahe and himself a lasting monument. Some years after Kepler’s 
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death in 1631, his son Ludvig 
Kepler sold Tycho’s observa- 
tions to King Frederik III of 
Denmark. They are now kept at 
the Royal Library in Copenha- 
gen. An edition of the observa- 
tions was published in Copenha- 
gen 1923-26 under the auspices 
of The Danish Language and 
Literature Society. 

Tycho Brahe did not feel that 
he could accept the Copernican 
system of the planets, including 


EXCAVATION OF THE 
STJERNEBORG 1901 


the earth, revolving around the sun. He proposed his own Tychonian 
Cosmos according to which the earth was the center around which the 
sun and the planets rotated. His system did not find many adherents. 
However, at that day and age the Copernican system and the Tycho- 
nian Cosmos were both to be regarded as conjectural, almost equally 
well explaining the apparent movements of the celestial bodies. 

As an observer Tycho Brahe was far in advance of his time. The 
French astronomer Lalande has called him the greatest observer who 
ever lived. Bessel calls him ein Kénig der Astronomen and I. H. Mad- 
ler writes: “Without Tycho no Kepler, and without Kepler no Newton.” 


RAMPART AT URANIBORG 
Drawing dated 1846 


The island of Hven where 
Tycho Brahe carried out his 
greatest work is no longer Dan- 
ish. After the Dano-Swedish 
War which ended in 1660, it was 
ceded to Sweden by the Treaty 
of Roskilde. But long before 
that the buildings had broken 
down, and only feeble traces re- 
main of these localities where 
the history of astronomy has 
some of its richest memories. 


Harald Mortensen, custodian of the Round Tower Museum of Copenhagen, 
is an expert authority on Tycho Brahe. 





Message from the Northern Bishops 


By TWENTY-NINE SCANDINAVIAN BISHOPS 


i WHE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has 
a sacred responsibility in the pres- 
ent situation. It must uncondition- 

ally and indefatigably uphold God’s Com- 

mandments, which are the foundation for 
human common life and culture. 

We have behind us the most terrible 
war our world has ever been through. It 
did radically concern human basic values 
which had been mortally offended. 

It must never be forgotten that count- 
less of those who gave their lives in the 
combat were clearly conscious of fighting 
against tyranny, brutality, and oppres- 
sion. The mortified and challenged justice 
revolted in self-defense. This conscious- 
ness of justice made men and women from 
widely separated spheres stand together. 
In the darkest hour a hope was kindled, 
when leading statesmen, for instance in 
the Atlantic Charter, gave a clear expres- 
sion of why the battle was being fought. 
This hope has not been met. The arms 
have been laid down, but the values which 
should be protected, are still in danger. 

After a world catastrophe of such gi- 
gantic dimensions, no one can expect 
quick solutions or quickly restored health. 
The peoples live in a fever. 

Our world is full of fear of all the 
dangers which threaten to jeopardize our 
whole human existence. We are also anx- 
ious about the mutual distrust which so 
evidently puts obstacles in the way of ob- 
taining peace and reconstruction. We are 
anxious about the gathering of powerful 
interests for profit which overshadows 
the essential: the mutual good of man. 

We appeal to all those in leading posi- 
tions in the world today that they must 
first of all consider the mutual future of 
the peoples and not be content with solu- 
tions which may from the beginning be 


the cause of complications and disasters 
for our generation. 

We appeal to all those for whom justice 
is sacred that they must confidently sup- 
port those powers which sincerely work to 
create a universal community of justice 
and which work for a moral renewal of 
our peoples. Without support by a watch- 
ful and incorruptible consciousness of 
justice, every society must lose its author- 
ity and efficiency. 

We appeal to all who are longing for 
peace and brotherhood among the peo- 
ples that they must show an open heart 
for the utter distress that exists all over 
the world. We must not tire of sacrificing 
and helping. 

We beseech all who have their spiritual 
home in the Church of Christ that they 
must more sincerely, before God, call to 
mind the claim He in His word makes for 
the common life of the peoples. In a time 
when our entire generation stands at a 
vital dividing of ways, the entire Christen- 
dom must stand together, in order to 
avoid a new world catastrophe. 

The more we survey the width of the 
new calamities which threaten, the more 
we feel our own impotency. But our 
Father in heaven is almighty. He alone 
is our safety and our hope. In spite of all 
we are of good heart. We will not allow 
ourselves to be weighed down by the 
faint-heartedness that is now pervading 
our generation. We must pray for the 
leaders and delegates of the peoples—in 
the whole world must the Church of 
Christ open up for the spirit of God and 
His guidance. As Christians, we know 
ourselves to be citizens of the Kingdom 
that cannot be destroyed. 

Issued at Stora Sundby in Sweden anno 
domini 1946. 
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From a Swedish Student’s Diary 


Louisville 


SQUAR” is the student slang 
() name for those who study at our 

university. We also often stress 
the fact that the Osquarian spirit is some- 
thing very special just for us, and there- 
fore, I find it easier to describe how 
Osquar met the American woman, or shall 
I say girl, than to tell you what really 
happened when I myself met the coeds 
of Louisville. 

I think that Osquar was rather tired 
when he arrived in Louisville late the 
night of July 16th. We had travelled by 
bus from Chicago, stopped once or twice 
on the way for some study objects, and 
were quite late. Our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hellstrém, met “Nelly,” our Grey- 
hound bus, and piloted us to the dormi- 
tory. It was more than a pleasure to 
shower and get rid of a whole day’s 
beard. Our skin never got accustomed to 
the American climate, and every night 
we had a bristly jungle on our faces. Os- 
quar quickly changed clothes and hurried 
to the supper that waited for him. In the 
usual American way, it ended with ice 
cream and pie. Why aren’t people in 
Sweden capable of making as delicious 
ice cream as people in the United States? 

According to the program, informal 
dancing was supposed to follow, and we 
awaited it with eager expectations. How 
do American girls act when they are in- 
formal? It was obvious that Osquar 
wouldn’t be disappointed. Kentucky is 
famous for its beautiful women and fast 
race horses (do not mix epithets!). How- 
ever, he had not even in his wildest ex- 
pectations been able to imagine that there 
was as much female beauty in all of Ken- 
tucky as there was gathered then in the 
girls’ dormitory. The girls had been wait- 
ing an hour. Shy and bashful as usual, 
Osquar tried to sneak in and place him- 


self in a dark corner, making himself as 
small as possible. But he was soon caught 
and pressed down in a chair, and saw that 
the beautiful girls were not so angry as 
he had feared. Instead they were un- 
usually calm and collected. And they were 
curious about Sweden, Swedish people, 
and particularly Swedish boys. 

When Osquar had demonstrated his 
dexterity in turning somersaults with the 
English language, had spoken a little of 
politics, of the goats on Bikini, of the 
Polar bears that we don’t have in Stock- 
holm, and on the whole had proved that 
he was a little more cultivated than an 
average Eskimo, they found that it would 
be convenient to start dancing. 

Osquar doesn’t jive. It is only the 
youngest generation in Sweden that jives, 
and Osquar is 25. This was a real prob- 
lem. But the jitterbugs from Louisville 
were soon familiar with his old-fashioned 
way of dancing, and they seemed to like 
it! It was perhaps a variation. Osquar 
had the opportunity to state that the song 
“The Gypsy” was “corny” in Sweden. 
“We stopped playing it half a year ago 
at home,’—a truth with a slight modifica- 
tion. But the girls were genuinely aston- 
ished: “We thought you danced only 
Swedish polka and schottisch, or what- 
ever you call it,” they said. Osquar was 
satisfied. He had been able to correct a 
horrible misunderstanding of Sweden. 

So we danced the night through, talked 
and had refreshments: sandwiches and 
punch. The punch is a story in itself. 
Gentle reader, when a Swede hears the 
word punch, he always associates it with 
a yellow, treacly, arrack-tasting fluid con- 
taining a great deal of alcohol. When this 
century was young, punch was said to be 
the same to Sweden as whiskey was sup- 
posed to be to Scotland. Osquar was surely 
surprised when he made the acquaintance 
of American punch. But the surprise was 
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agreeable. It was not necessary to start 
the following day with gin and tomato- 
juice. 

We also sang songs to each other. Os- 
quar sang first. Because he had had many 
chances to practice on the trip, Osquar 
thought his singing sounded fairly decent. 
And the girls, being very polite, said they 
enjoyed it. “American boys seldom sing,” 
they added. Osquar grew two inches and 
thought he had done well, but he im- 
mediately resumed normal length when 
the girls began to sing: womanly dulcet, 
polyphonic, and very agreeable. When 
they spurned the suggestion that it was 
perhaps one of Louisville’s female choirs 
that sang, Osquar’s esteem of the Amer- 
ican woman increased further, even if he 
still faintly doubted their word. At last 
we all found each other in “Alouette” and 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Good old “Alouette” 
—no language traps there! 

Since it was getting late, Osquar es- 
corted the charming young girls to their 
homes or cars. But first we all collected 
autographs and addresses, so that I am 
sure many young men in Sweden right 
now are writing letters to Louisville. But 
don’t be afraid, you American boys, we 
can’t compete with you! We are too long- 
haired.... 


Tennessee Valley 


Despite the briefness of our stay in 
Tennessee Valley we found time to see a 
great deal, thanks to the excellent pro- 
gram that had been arranged for us by 
Mr. H. W. Westby and Mr. F. Woods 
Beckman. 

To see the hydroelectric plants was the 
main purpose of our visit to Tennessee 
Valley. Of the twenty-six dams in the 
valley, Fontana Dam was the one we 
studied most thoroughly. It was shown to 
us by the chief engineer, Mr. Oren Reed, 
who also presented a film on the construc- 
tion of the dam and power station. It was 
very interesting for us to get such a clear 
picture of this project with its many en- 


gineering features. It seemed to us that 
much more had been spent on the archi- 
tectural design of the buildings than we 
usually do in Sweden, and also that the 
project in other respects had been made 
more attractive for tourists. 

The TVA, as a whole, impressed us 
most. We learned how by regional plan- 
ning and dam construction it had been 
possible not only to improve the agricul- 
ture but to raise the whole standard of 
the state. Later, on the ship taking us 
back to Sweden, we got additional in- 
formation about TVA from other Scan- 
dinavians who had been over to study this 
famous project. 

Not only technically but also in other 
respects was our stay in Tennessee Val- 
ley. very profitable. It was a wonderful 
experience to travel through the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, the 
scenery of which is quite different from © 
anything we had seen in Sweden. 

One evening Professor Axel Brett of 
the University of Tennessee had arranged 
a nice get-together which gave us an op- 
portunity to meet both professors and stu- 
dents there. On this occasion Professor 
Brett addressed us with a speech in 
Swedish that was very much appreciated. 

Another reminder of Sweden that came 
to us in this area may be worth mention- 
ing. We were told that the oldest building 
of the valley was a timbered lodge built 
in Swedish style. The early settlers of 
Tennessee, arriving from England and 
Scotland, had landed in Delaware and 
there they had seen how the Swedes built 
their houses. Later, some of them applied 
the same type of construction when build- 
ing their homes in Tennessee. 


Charleston 


When we travelled in the United States, 
we were invited to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Nelson at their home, Mérlunda 
Farm, in West Virginia. We especially 
looked forward to this visit, for we knew 
much would be done to make everything 
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comfortable and pleasant for us. A dinner 
for two hundred persons had been ar- 
ranged. Among the guests were thirty 
charming young ladies whose acquaint- 
ance and friendship we were particularly 
anxious to make. On the farm many prep- 
arations had been made for our stay. The 
swimming pool had been emptied and 
filled again with fresh water, especially 
for us. 

We were, however, one week late. In 
some way or other data had become con- 
fused, and we arrived one week later than 
the other dinner guests. Except for the 
time that “Nelly,” our bus, ran out of 
gas, this was our only mishap during the 
entire trip. Because Mr. Nelson could not 
ask the party to wait for us, the whole 
program for our trip was changed, and 
unfortunately, we never had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Mérlunda Farm. Instead, 
we were Mr. Nelson’s guests at Hotel 
Daniel Boone, Charleston, W.Va. I still 
don’t understand how he managed to 
acquire hotel rooms for forty persons in 
one week! 

At the hotel in Charleston, we caused 
considerable and legitimate comment. As 
usual, we had arrived a little later than 
calculated, although we hardly had taken 
time to eat since we left Knoxville in Ten- 
nessee. The newspapers claimed that we 
looked “tired and slightly bewildered,” 
which surely was correct. Because we al- 
ways slept in the bus during the day, we 
looked a little dazed on arrival. As a rule 
the evenings were devoted to “social 
studies.” Dressed in our travelling “uni- 
form”: sport shirts, shorts, Panama hats, 
sandals, cameras, and bristly beards, we 
looked slightly hostile to civilization, but 
we soon had the opportunity to make our- 
selves presentable in the comfortable 
rooms of the hotel. 
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We gathered in the dining room where 
the other guests already had been waiting 
three-quarters of an hour. The dinner 
was typically American, rather different 
from a dinner in Sweden. 

We were all seated at small tables. 
There were about twice as many “natives” 
as students, so we felt taken care of in a 
very special way. A minister said grace, a 
very beautiful custom that is not so com- 
mon in Sweden. We enjoyed the food, the 
get-together, and the relaxation from the 
hurry of travelling, and waited for some- 
thing “official” to happen. The toast- 
master welcomed us, and introduced our 
host, Mr. Nelson, who spoke in English, 
out of regard to the other guests. He told 
us how he had left Sweden and fattiga 
Smdaland many years ago in order to make 
his future in “the big land far west.” He 
told us of his work, how by-and-by he 
met with success and made a fortune. He 
told us of his farm, which began as a 
hobby that all his friends laughed at, and 
which is now a model farm, on a “paying 
basis,” and one of the largest in West 
Virginia. It was really inspiring to hear 
how he, who had started without a nickel 
in his pocket, had by degrees made a suc- 
cess of himself. We thanked our host 
with a Swedish cheer. 

The toast-master is a sort of American 
institution, and a marvelous one. We 
haven’t anything corresponding to that in 
Sweden. After we had eaten our dessert, 
the toast-master again asked for silence. 
It was something of an adventure for us 
to hear him, in a masterly way with ele- 
gant and elaborate phrases, ask some of 
those present to say a few words. Of 
course, we felt particularly honored when 
Charleston’s mayor presented us the keys 
of the city in a brilliant speech. 
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Camp Rising Sun 


It was indeed a great pleasure for me 
to go with Mr. George Jonas on a visit to 
“Camp Rising Sun,” on August 14. The 
first thing that struck me was the differ- 
ence between a summer camp in Europe 
and this one. Here it is not only a sport 
camp; the idea is to develop the boys both 
soul and body, and this thought is carried 
out in the most successful way. 

All the boys there are talented and in- 
telligent; and no matter what race, what 
religion or class—here they are all on one 
level. They are persons who, under the 
right instruction, will be fitted for leader- 
ship in some way or other in their grown- 
up life. This is the program—to develop 
initiative, to awaken the feeling of re- 
sponsibility, to learn to discern between 
the right and the wrong thing to do and 
to make noble and good judgments. 

In this little community there are boys 
from England, France, Greece, and Scan- 
dinavia, and of course from all parts of 
America. But it is Mr. Jonas’ hope to get 
boys from all over the world. My first 
thing to do was to get in touch with the 
Scandinavians, two Swedes, one Finn, 
one Dane, and one Norwegian, all Fel- 
lows of the Foundation. They were so 
happy to be there; everything seemed to 
be perfect for them—and the American 
boys were “‘the best friends in the world!” 
One thing that amazed me was how well 
these foreigners had picked up the lan- 
guage; they were only between 15 and 17 
years, but they had a “command of lan- 
guage” that one never should expect. My 
friends showed me around the camp, and 
told me how they were leading the admin- 
istration there. The boys are doing every- 
thing, waiting on table, washing dishes 
and clothes, and they have-different days 
for these jobs. There are 6 counsellors, 
usually boys who have been in the camp 


before. These are instructing in different 
things, for instance: natural science, 
handicraft, sports, and dramatics. The in- 
struction is in the morning, and the rest 
of the day the boys are doing what they 
like to; some are building fences, very 
artistically, some are making paths in the 
woods, some regulating the stream that 
flows through the camp; others are dissect- 
ing animals, others practising music, oth- 
ers writing for their newspaper, and so 
on. All are in activity, and baseball and 
swimming (in their self-built pool) are 
the sports above all. 

The most important place was the “holy 
council-circle,” where they had meetings 
every Saturday night, all wrapped in 
blankets, with Indian feathers and weap- 
ons. Around the fire, which is made by 
rubbing two pieces of wood against each 
other, they sing and dance to the sound of 
the Tam-tam, and they listen to the old 
leaders who tell them what to do in order 
to be good and great men. This is quite a 
ceremony, and everybody takes it very 
seriously. On Monday night they have 
theater, in the barn, and they sing, play, 
have sketches and so on; everybody gets 
a chance to show what he can, as there 
are 6 on each performance, changed every 
week. As I was so lucky to be there on a 
Wednesday night, I was invited to attend 
another “circle,” an “informal” one! We 
were gathered around a fire on the top of 
the hill, and had a grand time singing 
and playing all kinds of funny games, in- 
vented by this week’s leaders of the 
“circle.” 

It is not strange that the boys keep 
coming back year after year to visit this 
camp; this day there was even a man who 
had been there 15 years ago, and how he 
enjoyed being back! And naturally, a 
place like this has to be successful. 

And loyalties, what loyalties! 





Scandinavia at Harvard 


By Puiuie M. MircuHet. 


N THE occasion of Dr. Henry 
() Goddard Leach’s lecture on Scan- 

dinavian Classics at Harvard Uni- 
versity on November 13, 1946, the Hough- 
ton Library, the university’s repository 
of rare books, held an exhibit of valuable 
books and manuscripts from Scandinavia. 
The exhibit included works of varied na- 
ture: belles-lettres, botany, architecture, 
law, archeology, and ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. Each of the four Scandinavian coun- 
tries was represented. 

From Iceland came the oldest work 
shown, a thirteenth century illuminated 
manuscript of the Icelandic law of King 
Magnus of Norway which the Houghton 
Library possesses in two copies. Both vel- 
lum copies were once owned by Konrad 
von Maurer, the German philologist. The 
Icelandic sagas were represented by the 
1689 edition of Olafs saga Tryggvason, 
printed at Skalholt, Iceland, and the 
Heimskringla edition of Johann Pering- 
skidld. Peringskiéld’s is the first edition 
of this significant historical monument of 
medieval Scandinavia. It was printed in 
Stockholm in 1697. A late paper manu- 
script including, among many others, the 
sagas of Ragnar Lothbrok and Diderich 
of Bern, attested the extensive later inter- 
est of the Icelanders for translated liter- 
ature and the zeal with which such liter- 
ature was preserved. 

On display were the first editions of 
Swedish and Icelandic translations of 
the Bible. The Swedish version, which 
was printed in Upsala in 1541, is a per- 
fect folio copy in the original binding, 
with metal corners and clasps. The trans- 
lation is ascribed to Laurentius Petri, the 
brother of Olaf Petri. This Swedish 
Bible, known as Gustav Vasa’s Bible, rep- 
resented a sacrifice on the part of the 
people of Sweden, for by royal ordinance 


every parish in Sweden had to deduct 
some four bushels of grain from its tithes, 
to defray the publication costs. The Ice- 
landic Bible, translated by Gudbrandur 
Thorlaksson, was printed at Holum in 
1584. Like the Swedish Bible, it follows 
the text of Martin Luther. This Icelandic 
translation has been acclaimed as a mas- 
terpiece of translation because of the 
simplicity of style and beauty of language 
which predominates. 

Two of the most influential works of 
Icelandic ecclesiastical literature took 
their places beside the Bible: the Psal- 
terium Passionale of Hallgrimur Pjeturs- 
son (1614-1674) and the Huspustilla of 
Jon Vidalin (1666-1720). Both works 
have been read by many generations of 
Icelanders. There have in fact been some 
forty-five editions of Hallgrimur Pjeturs- 
son’s psalms in Icelandic alone. He has 
also been translated into Latin and Eng- 
lish. Vidalin’s Huspostilla, a collection of 
sermons, was published at Holum 1718- 
1720. The Harvard copy is in a contem- 
porary binding of tooled leather with 
brass clasps and ornaments. Vidalin’s ser- 
mons are considered the most eloquent 
and subsequently the most popular ever to 
have been given in Icelandic. A cultural 
curiosity was a “Donatus,” a Latin gram- 
mar and glossary, edited by Jén Arnason 
and published in Copenhagen in 1733 for 
the use of the school at Skalholt in Ice- 
land. An historical curiosity was a copy of 
the placard printed in 1809 by the Danish 
freebooter Jgrgen Jérgensen who, taking 
advantage of the temporary isolation of 
Iceland from Denmark because of the 
Napoleonic wars, landed in Reykjavik, 
declared Iceland to be independent and 
himself as king. 

The Norwegian contribution to the 
medieval genre of “kings’ mirrors,” the 
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Konungs Skuggsja or Speculum Regale, 
was represented by the editio princeps of 
this famous didactic treatise. This first 
edition, edited by Halfdan Einersen, was 
published by an early Icelandic literary 
society at Sorg, Denmark, in 1769. It con- 
tains both Danish and Latin translations 
of the original text. The Houghton Li- 
brary copy was once the gift of Peter 
Friederich Suhm, the Danish historian, 
to a friend, and contains an inscription in 
Suhm’s hand. From Norway also came 
two 18th century commentaries on Nor- 
wegian law. 

There were displayed two monumental 
pictorial records of historical value. Dahl- 
berg’s Suecia antiqua et hodierna, Stock- 
holm 1693, is a magnificent collection of 
baroque engravings of churches, castles, 
public buildings, coats of arms and other 
subjects of late 17th century Sweden. 
Den danske Vitruvius, published in Co- 
penhagen 1746-1749, is a Danish counter- 
part, edited by Lauritz de Thurah. The 
text of the Danish book is in three lan- 
guages, Danish, Latin, and German, re- 
flecting the three cultural levels of 18th 
century Denmark. There are no worthier 
graphic records of 17th and 18th century 
Sweden and Denmark than these two re- 
markable publications. 

The garden lover was attracted by Le 
Jardin de Plaisir, a book published in 
1651 by André Mallet, the “Maistre des 
Jardins” of Queen Christina of Sweden. 
It is a richly illustrated treatise on land- 
scape gardening. Two other graphic 
works from Denmark illustrated more sub- 
stantial Scandinavian contributions to 
science. One was the first volume of the 
Flore Danice, a collection still in pub- 
lication, dated 1761-1766. The other was 
a sumptuous work on conchology, the 


large folio entitled Auserlesne Schnecken 
Muscheln und andre Schaalthiere by 
Franz Michael Regenfuss, published in 
Copenhagen in 1758 with text material in 
both German and French. Both books con- 
tain large numbers of fine copper plate 
engravings which have been exquisitely 
colored by hand. 

There were also shown two of the four 
volumes of the first influential work of 
Scandinavian archeology, the Atlantica 
of Olaf Rudbeck, printed in Upsala 1675- 
1702 in Swedish and Latin. Rudbeck’s 
work is that of genius, although we now 
smile at his thesis that Plato’s Atlantis 
was ancient Sweden. 

In deference to Ludvig Holberg as the 
father of modern Scandinavian literature 
was displayed Jens Baggesen’s Danish 
translation of Holberg’s Nils Klim, print- 
ed in 1789. Early editions of Ibsen and 
Bjgrnson recalled to the visitor the emi- 
nence of 19th century Norwegian litera- 
ture. Among the modern writers, August 
Strindberg took a foremost place in the 
exhibit, since the Harvard Library pos- 
sesses a good Strindberg collection. Sev- 
eral of the early works, such as Giftas 
and Réda Rummet, were displayed in first 
editions, as well as a leather bound copy 
of Master Oluf, published in 1878, and a 
reproduction of Strindberg’s manuscript 
on the origin of the Chinese language. 

Against the glassed-in shelves of in- 
cunabula which form the walls of the 
tastefully decorated exhibition room of 
the Houghton Library, the display paid 
tribute to the wealth of material which 
the Scandinavian nations have made to 
world culture and to the efforts of Amer- 
ican scholars to preserve and appraise the 
Scandinavian heritage. 


Philip M. Mitchell is instructor in Danish at Harvard University. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Hasund, S. Or Noregs bondesoge. Glytt och 
granskningar. Noregs Boklag. 1942. 327 p. 
$3.55. Cloth $4.40. 

Skard, Olav. Norsk fruktdyrkning. Grgn- 
dahl. 1941. 460 p. Cloth $6.75. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


Birkeli, Emil. Fedrekult, Norwegian cus- 
toms in heathen and christian times. Dreyer. 
1943, 242 p. $5.30. Cloth $6.25. 

By og bygd. Norsk folkemuseums drbok 1945. 
Tanum. 1944. 195 p. $4.05. 

Hindhamar, Harald and Gierlgff, Chris- 
tian. Landskap og kultur i Norge. Gyldendal. 
1942. 175 p. $1.30. Cloth $1.90. 

Kultur, Nordisk. Series published with the 
support of the Clara Lachmann fund. Vol. 
VIII. Litteraturhistoria. A. Danmark, Finland 
och Sverige. Aschehoug. 1944. $2.60. Cloth 
$3.85. Vol. XII. Vapen. Achehoug. 1944. 202 p. 
$3.80. Cloth $5.05. Vol. XX VI. Religionshis- 
torie. Published by Nils Lid. Aschehoug. 1942. 
163 p. $2.25. Cloth $3.40, and $4.25. 

Kulturhistorie, Norsk. Ed. Anders Bugge 
and Sverre Steen. Vol. 4. Cappelen. 1940. 
450 p. Cloth $6.10. 

Reinton, Lars and Reinton, Sigurd S. Folk 
og fortid i Hol. Grgndahl. 1943, 814 p. $10.10. 

Steen, Sverre. Ferd og fest. Travels in the 
Norway of the Saga and the Middle Ages. 
Aschehoug. 1942. 483 p. $4.05. Cloth $5.40. 

Troels-Lund. Dagligt liv i Norden i det 
sekstende drhundrede. Gyldendal. 1941. 771 p. 
Cloth $8.25. 

Wilse, A. B. Norsk landskap og norske 
menn. Tanum. 1943. 144 p. $2.70. Cloth $3.40. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Fortid, Levende, i nutidens Bergen. Ed. 
Gran Béggh. Grieg. 1943. 125 p. Cloth $4.80. 

Gjessing, Guttorm. Fangstfolk. An excur- 
sion through the pre-historic days of northern 
Norway. Aschehoug. 1941. 142 p. $2.05. Cloth 
$2.80. 

Gjessing, Guttorm. Yngre steinalder i 
Nord-Norge. Aschehoug. 1942. 525 p. $10.10. 
Cloth $12.10. 


Indskrifter, Norges, indtil reformationen. 
Publ. by Kjeldeskriftfondet. Dybwad. 1941. 
Vol. I. 243 p. Cloth $11.80. 

Oslo gjennem tusen dr. Grieg. 1944. 308 p. 
$9.00. Cloth $11.80. 


THE ARTS 


Astrup, Edle and Engelstad, Helen, and 
Molaug, Ragnhild B. Sting og s¢m i gammelt 
og nytt broderi. Aschehoug. 1943. 110 p. $3.25. 

Bghn, Annichen Sibbern. Norske strikke- 
mgnstere. 3rd ed. Grgndahl. 1942. 63 p. Cloth 
$1.50. 

Engelstad, Helen. Messeklaer og alters- 
krud. Middelalderske paramenter i Norge. 
Cammermeyer. 1941. 164 p. Cloth $8.40. 

Engelstad, Helen. Norske ryer. Teknikk, 
form og bruk. Fortids kunst i Norges bygder. 
Cammermeyer. 1942. 46 p. $7.50. 

Erdman, Domenico. Norsk dekorativ mal- 
ning fra reformasjonen til romantikken. Dyb- 
wad. 1940. 323 p. $6.75. 

Folkeviser, Norske, skrevne og illustrerte av 
Gerhard Munthe. Dreyers forlag. 1943. $6.75. 

Johansen, David Monrad. Edvard Grieg. 
2nd ed. Gyldendal. 1943. 464 p. $7.05. Cloth 
$8.00 and $9.45. 

Kindem, Ingeborg Eckhoff. Den norske 
operas historie. Ernst G. Mortensen, 1941, 187 
p. Cloth $5.40. 

Lexow, Einar. Norges kunst. Steenske For- 
lag. 1942. 405 p. $5.25. Cloth $6.15. 

Lyshoel, J. H. and Kihle, Harald. Ung 
norsk kunst. Dreyer. 1943. 80 p. $4.45. 

Sinding-Larsen, Kristofer. Norsk grafikk i 
det tyvende drhundrade. Gyldendal. 1941. 
107 p. $3.60. Cloth $4.60. 

Skredsvig, Chr. Dager og netter bland 
kunstnere. Gyldendal. 1943. 234 p. Cloth $6.00. 

Stenstadsvold, Hakon. Norske malerier 
gjennom hundre dr. New enlarged ed. Drey- 
er. 1943. 143 p. folio, ill. Cloth $24.50. 

Oisang, Ole. Teater i Trondheim gjen- 
nom 125 dr. F. Brun. 1941. 319 p. $5.05. 
Cloth $6.10 and $6.75. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Fgnhus, Mikkjel. Elge-Knut. Tales from 
the woodlands. Aschehoug. 1942. 188 p. $1.70. 
Cloth $2.35. 
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Geelmuyden, Hans. Kontoret. Aschehoug. 
1942. 292 p. $3.55. Cloth $4.40. 

Halvorsen, Finn. F¢r stormen. Play. Gyl- 
dendal. 1942. 127 p. $1.35. Cloth $2.50. 

Hansen, Lars. Skarvereiret. Gyldendal. 
1942. 182 p. $2.35. Cloth $3.10. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Gallis, Arne. Nynorsk boklista. Fourth 
Volume. 1926-1935. Det norske samlaget. 1942. 
364 p. $2.70. 

Raabe, Gustav E. Norske stamtavler. Bib- 
liografi. Cammermeyer. 1941. 125 p. $2.40. 
Cloth $2.85. 

Sommerfeldt, W. P. Norsk bibliografisk 
litteratur 1919-1944. Damm. 1944. 42 p. $1.80. 


EDUCATION 


H¢gigard, Einar. Oslo Katedralskoles his- 
torie. Gréndahl. 1942. 472 p. $12.40. 

Koht, Karen Grude. Barna vdre. Litt fra 
deres sjeleliv. Third ed. Cappelen. 1942. 223 
p. $1.90. Cloth $2.35. 


FISHING, SKIING 


Bergsland, Einar. Norsk skilgpning idag. 
Aschehoug. 1940. 223 p. Cloth $3.55. 
Sgmme, Jacob D. @rretboka. 


Dybwad. 
1941. 591 p. Cloth $8.40. 


FOLKLORE 


Eggen, Eystein. Vingelen. Saga-memories 
from home. Normanns kunstforlag. 1943. 368 
p- Cloth $15.50. 

Liestgl, Knut. Sage og folkeminne. Norli. 
1941. 286 p. $4.65. 

Lindtorp, Olaf. Fra finnskogene i Solér og 
Vermland. Tales and memories from the bor- 
der provinces. Norli. 1942. 176 p.' $2.05. 


GEOGRAPHY AND 
LOCAL HISTORY 


Aaland, Jacob. Nordfjord. Fra gamle da- 


gor til no. Bokkommiteen. 1943. 403 p. $1.90. 

Berge, Rikard. Vinje og Rauland. I. Cam- 
mermeyer. 1940. 609 p. $5.40. Cloth $6.05. 

Haugstgl, Henrik. / tipoldefars by—Chris- 
tiania. Dybwad. 1942. 383 p. Cloth $3.90. 

Norge, Vart Land. Second ed. Gyldendal. 
1941. Cloth $15.00. 

Ostermann, H. Bidrag til Grénlands be- 
skrivelse forfattet av nordmenn fér 1814. Publ. 
by Norges Svalbard- og ishavsunders¢kelser. 
— No. 51. Dybwad. 1942. 197. p. 
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Ostermann, H. Nordmaend paa Grénland. 
1721-1814. Vol. 1, 2. Gyldendal. 1940. 1078 p. 
$8.40. 

Schgning, Gerhard. Reise gjennem Hede- 
marken 1775. Utgitt efter foranstaltning av 
Hedmark Slektshistorielag. Gravdahl. 1942. 
98 p. $1.85. 

Schgyen, Carl. Nord i vaerene. 4 Vol. Gyl- 
dendal. 1943. Vol. I. 161 p., Vol. II. 153 p., 
Vol. III. 171 p., Vol. IV. 164 p. $13.50. Cloth 
$16.80. 

Svensen, Sven. Holt. En Bygdebok. publ. 
by a committee. Stavanger. 1940. 924 p. Cloth 
$6.75. 

Ulefos. En Norsk Herregaérd. Publ. by 
Riksantikvariatet. Norske minnesmerker. Gyl- 
dendal. 1940. 219 p. $7.50. Cloth $9.00. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


Bergsgard, Arne. Aret 1814. I. Grunnlova. 
Tanum. 1943. 378 p. $4.55. Cloth $5.50. 

Dahl, Johan. Minner om samtidige. Tanum. 
1943. 141 p. $2.70. 

Getz, O. B. Colonel. Fra krigen i Nord- 
Tréndelag 1940. Aschehoug. 1940. 163 p. $1.60. 
Cloth $2.05. 

Hauge, Yngvar. Carl Johan. Tronfélger og 
konge. Aschehoug. 1942. 380 p. $3.30. Cloth 
$4.40. 

Laache, Rolv. Nordmenn og svensker efter 
1814. Aschehoug. 1941. 417 p. $5.55. Cloth 
$6.55. 

Leksikon, Norsk Biografisk. Vol. TX. Asche- 
houg. 1940. 642 p. $10.20. Cloth $14.00. 

Munthe, C. M. Vore faelles ahner. Cam- 
mermeyer. 1941. 155 p. $2.85. Cloth $3.70. 

Nansen, Fridtjof. Nansen-serien. Vol. I-V. 
Dybwad. 1941. 1369 p. Cloth $13.50 and $18.75. 

Schreiner, Johan. Hanseatene og Norge i 
det 16. drhundrade. Dybwad. 1941. 424 p. $5.05. 

Snorre Sturlason. Snorres kongesagaer. 
Gyldendal. 1944. ill. 668 p. Cloth $3.00. 


LAW 


Finne-Grgnn, S. H. Norges prokuratorer, 
sakfgrere og advokater. Publ. by Den norske 
sakfgrerforening. 1941. 242 p. $4.55. 

Olafsen, Arnet. Vdre sorenskrivere. Con- 
tribution to the history of Norwegian judges. 
Bokcentralen. 1940. Vol. I. 1591-1814, 219 p. 
Cloth $4.05. 

Overgaard, J. Det straffbare bedrageri 
etter norsk rett. Norli. 1941. 156 p. $2.25. 
Cloth $2.80. 


LINGUISTICS 


Heggstad, Leiv. Fornorskningsordliste. 
Norli. 1940. 111 p. Cloth $0.95. 

Johnson, Egil Eiken. Sagaspraék og stil. 
An investigation of the language and form 
of the three oldest translations of sagas. 
Gyldendal. 1942. 259 p. $4.50. 
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Riksmdlsordbok, Norsk. Aschehoug. 

Sverdrup, Jacob and Sandvei, Marius. 
Norsk rettskrivningsordbok. Bokmdl, Tanum. 
1940. 520 p. $2.60. 


LITERARY HISTORY 
AND CRITICISM 


Benterud, Aagot. Henrik Wergelands re- 
ligigse utvikling. Dreyer. 1943. 190 p. $2.05. 

Brandes, Georg and Edvard, Brevveks- 
ling med Bigrnson, Ibsen, Kielland, Elster, 
Garborg Lie. By Francis Bull. Gyldendal. 
1941. 409 p. $4.05. 

Grgndal, Leif H. and Ostby, Leif. Bilder 
av norsk dndsliv. Vol. II. Det morderne 
gjennembrudd. Gyldendal. 111 p. $1.10. 

Jarl, Knut Coucheron. Mennesker og bg- 
ker. Articles and essays on modern Nor- 
wegian literature. Tanum. 1942. 164 p. $2.35. 

Smith, Emil. Norge i tusen tunger. Anal- 
ysis of thoughts and contents of Norwegian 
literature through the ages. Vol. I. Tanum. 
1941. 231 p. $1.85. Cloth $2.60. 


MEDICINE 


Birkhaug, Konrad. lathergic immunity in 
experimental tuberculosis. Munksgaard, 1940. 
62 p. $4.50. 

Rasmussen, Hakon. Influence of the thy- 
roid hormone on heart and circulation. Ex- 
perimental investigations in dogs. 1941. 202 p. 
Author, dissertation. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Koppang, Ole. Hegelianismen i Norge. En 


idehistorisk undersgkelse. 
252 p. $3.05. 

Nissen, Ingjald. Strukturen av kulturvi- 
denskapens metodelaere. Det Norske Videns- 
kapsakademi i Oslo. Dybwad. 1942. 155 p. 
$2.70. 


Aschehoug. 1943. 


RELIGION 


Eitrem, S. Mysteriereligioner i antikken. 
Aschehoug. 1942. 216 p. $3.05. Cloth $3.90. 

Nome, John. Demringstid i Norge. Det 
norske misjonsselskapets forlag. 1942. 417 p. 
$2.85. Cloth $3.90. 

Norvegia Sacra. Year-book for knowledge 
of the Norwegian church in old times and now. 
15th year 1935. Steenske. 1940. 167 p. $2.20. 
Cloth $2.85. 

Testamente, Det Gamle. Vol. III. De senere 
profeter. Translated by Sigmund Mowinkel 
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and N. Messel. Aschehoug. 1944. 834 p. $13.45. 
Cloth $16.15. 


SCIENCE 


Barth, Tom F. W. Island. Tanum. 1941, 39 
illustrations. 135 p. $2.20. Cloth $2.70. 

Hoffstad, O. A. Norsk flora. 9th ed. 
Aschehoug. 1944. 464 p. 1140 ill. Cloth $3.05. 

Holtedahl, Olaf. Vdr forunderlige klode. 
From outdoor life and excursions. Asche- 
houg. 1942. 183 p. $2.85. Cloth $3.45. 

Lagerberg, Torsten, and Holmboe, Jens. 
Vdre ville planter. Vol. VI. Tanum. 1940. 
325 p. Cloth $13.45, complete cloth $84.00. 

Naeringsleksikon, Illustreret Norsk. (Hvad 
er hvad i naeringslivet) Vol. IV. Yrkesfor- 
laget. 1941. 339 p. Cloth $10.10. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Coldevin, Axel and Grimmes, Finn. Heim 
og arbeidsliv. Norsk Samfunnsliv. Gyldendal. 
1940. 122 p. $1.25. 

Krohn-Hansen, Thv. Norske velkomster 
fra laugstiden. Grgndahl. 1942. 169 p. Cloth 
$9.00. 

Lunden, Mimi Sverdrup. De frigjorte 
hender. A contribution to the understanding 
of women’s work in Norway after 1814. Ta- 
num. 1941. 216 p. $3.55. Cloth $4.40. 

Selvig, Per. Arbok over norske skibsre- 
derier med opgaver over skib i utenriks fart. 
Cammermeyer. 1943. 181 p. $2.25. 

Semmingsen, Ingrid. Veien mot vest. 
Emigration from Norway to America 1825- 
1865. Aschehoug. 1941. 528 p. $4.70. Cloth 
$5.75. 

Ytreberg, N. A. WNordlandske handels- 
steder. Virke. Hverdag. Reiseliv. Fest. F. 
Brun. 1942. 320 p. $4.30. Cloth $5.25. 

S¢gnstevold, V. and Tveteras, H. L. Den 
norske bokhandels historie. Vol. 1. Steenske 
forlag. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Brochman, Odd. Hus i Norge. Introduction 
to the understanding of our way of building. 
Aschehoug. 1944. 118 p. $3.05. 

Fiskaa, H. Papiret og papirhandelen i 
Norge i eldre tid. Bokcentralen. 1940. 171 p. 
Cloth $3.40. 

Kjeldstadli, Sverre. 
1943. 223 p. $4.80. 

Shipbuilding, Norwegian. An_ illustrated 
propaganda publication. Smith’s Publishing 
Office. 216 p. 


Rjukan. Cappelen. 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


7a THE RUMBLINGS OF 

WORLD EVENTS were 

felt in Denmark dur- 

ing the elapsed quarter 

of a year. If the Danes 

have ever been of the 

opinion that what hap- 

pens in the United 

States does not concern 

them, they certainly 

realized that it does concern them when 

Lewis’ coal miners went on strike. Mo- 

mentary restrictions which lasted right 

up to Christmas, and had the politicians 

thinking far into the night, were the 

result. Said the American Minister in 

Denmark, Hon. Josiah Marvel, Jr. at 

a gathering of the Danmarks Amerikans- 

ke Selskab, “If this does not prove that 

the world is one, then I don’t know what 
does.” 

At the same time, many other things 
showed Denmark’s dependence on the 
rest of the world. The quarter passed 
with fruitless trade negotiations with 
England, refugee problems were brought 
up again, Greenland was presented for 
debate, the question of production and 
supply gave rise to many long discus- 
sions. The answer at the turn of the year: 
Denmark faces a period of economy, high 
taxes, and other bans on the individual 
citizen’s liberty of action. 


THE MOST IMPRESSIVE PROBLEMS were 
in the dealings with England. Danish en- 
voys journeyed to London and English 
dealers came to Copenhagen. A fairly 
optimistic Danish purchasing policy has 
put us in debt to England, and now the 
British government wants to have the 
forthcoming Valutapukkel eliminated by 
a larger Danish export of provisions. 

Danish peasants are complaining about 
the low prices paid by England. Danish 
importers are complaining because they 


have to pay too much for the goods they 
purchase in Great Britain. 

The Danish government suggested to 
England that she pay higher prices for 
the goods which, beyond those stipulated 
in the commercial treaty, would be ex- 
ported from Denmark. The proceedings 
ended without any results and the new 
year will show if, in spite of everything, 
we can reach some agreement. The feel- 
ing toward England has changed much 
since Montgomery’s “Desert Rats” were 
carried on the shoulders of the people 
through the streets of Copenhagen in 
May 1945. 


AT THE SAME TIME the South Slesvig 
question continues to need attention. The 
Danish people of South Slesvig seek to 
be freed from Germany; those were the 
headlines at the end of September. The 
government prepared a note to England, 
and in the middle of October the four 
great parties—Conservative, Social Dem- 
ocrat, Leftists, and Radicals—agreed on 
the contents of the note. 

To date this question has not been 
solved either. 


THINGS EASED UP a bit on the nation’s 
economy when the Allies agreed to ac- 
cept about 50,000 of the 200,000 Ger- 
man refugees that came to Denmark 
during the last months of the war. How- 
ever, that did not solve any problems 
and did not change the people’s bitter 
feeling toward England, because the 
trade question had, in the meantime, 
come to the fore. For an unbiased ob- 
server it would seem as if the bitterness 
is only of a passing character, “Family- 
squabbles,’ as the newspapers call it. 


A DEBATE ON THE BUDGET was one of 
the main issues of the fall meeting of 
the Rigsdag. Statsminister Knud Kris- 
tensen was the object of violent attacks 
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CHRISTUS IN AALBORG 
CATHEDRAL 


A stonemason’s own work of art 


by the Communists and the Socialists. 
This was due to his expressions of. his 
personal opinions in his speeches around 
the country about the South Slesvig ques- 
tion. Knud Kristensen took the situation 
with the calm which has always been char- 
acteristic of the Jutland peasant, and the 
Social Democrat chairman, Hans Hedt- 
oft, was reminded of a boy who wanted 
to move a hot stove, and who very quickly 
discovered that the project was not ad- 
visable. 


DuRING ALL THIS TIME two “Giraffe 
Babies” were born in Copenhagen’s Zoo- 
logical Park. The one was named FAO 
and the other UNRRA. This event domi- 
nated the front pages of the newspapers ! 


CoNCERNING THE Faror IsLanp ques- 
tion there was peace after the election 
for Lagtinget. In spite of everything, the 
populace was decidedly in favor of cling- 
ing to Denmark. On the other hand, there 
was a violent debate about Danish Coloni- 
al policy after a number of Danish jour- 
nalists who, against the wishes of Green- 
land’s officials, had visited our northern 


colony, returned home and wrote long and 
sensational articles against the Danish 
administration of Greenland. There is a 
lack of school supervision, hospitals, etc. 
Opportunities for fisheries and other ac- 
tivities are not utilized. A new form of 
rule must be established. The government 
was mobilized, and Greenland’s commit- 
tee, whose members are from all parties, 
went to work on a solution of the prob- 
lem. It seems quite certain that great 
changes will come about in Greenland 
in the future, and the free press has 
earned a great triumph thereby. 


However, all this will cost a great 
deal of money, and Denmark has many 
other obligations which will burden the 
people in the coming year. Finance Min- 
ister, Professor Thorkil Kristensen has 
made no secret of the fact that there 
must be a great deal of economy. Even 
the gas rationing in private households 
will have to be cut down. The Finance 
Minister wants to cut down on luxuries. 


Keystone 


A NEW DANISH PRINCESS 
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“It will no longer be fashionable to be 
extravagant” is the slogan he has in- 
vented to bring the people to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for thrift. 

Today in Denmark one cannot buy 
an automobile without permission from 
the authorities. One cannot build a ga- 
rage because building materials have to 
be used for living quarters. One cannot 
buy a board for a pantry shelf. One can 
buy clothing with coupons, and there 
are not enough of those. There is no 
fuel, no oranges on the Christmas table, 
no starlights for the Christmas tree. 
hardly any chocolate for the children, no 
apples of good quality (the export takes 
everything), and very little meat and 
tobacco. The currency must be used for 
re-building; the export trade must be 
expanded and expanded. 

Such were the conditions in Denmark 
at the turn of the year. 


NoveMBER 19 Iceland 
signed the Covenant 
of the United Nations 
and assumed the du- 
a member of 
that organization at the 
same time as Sweden. 
ye Both 
ICELAND warmly welcomed as 
the 53rd and 54th 
members, At 11 o'clock the flags of Ice- 
land and Sweden were hoisted in the cen- 
ter of the ring of flags outside the build- 
ing at Flushing Meadow. 

On the evening of November 25 the 
Norwegian and Danish Delegations gave 
a Dinner at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel to 
welcome the Icelandic and Swedish Dele- 
gations to the United Nations. 


ties as 


countries were 


THE QUESTION OF MILITARY BASES in 
Iceland, which for a time caused consider- 
able argument there, was settled Octo- 
ber 5. The agreement, as described in the 
winter number of this Review, with minor 
alterations was carried in the Althing by 


REVIEW 


thirty-two votes against nineteen, with 
one abstention. 

On October 25 the Airfield at Keflavik 
was formally taken over from the Ameri- 
can military forces by the Icelandic Prime 
Minister, and the Icelandic flag hoisted 
over it. This act ended the military pro- 
tection given Iceland by Treaty with the 
United States July 7, 1941. 


A RATHER CHARMING DISPUTE has arisen 
between Iceland and Denmark. When the 
possession of atom bombs stirs the great 
powers, Iceland has caused some uneasi- 
ness in Denmark by making a formal 
request for a number of old Icelandic 
parchments and manuscripts in Danish 
Libraries. 

Most Danes were probably unaware of 
the existence of these manuscripts until 
Dr. Lis Jacobsen sounded the warning 
of the impending danger. In a lively arti- 
cle in a Danish newspaper she exhorted 
her compatriots not to yield a single 
membrane or sheet of paper. 

Professor Nordal wrote a short article 
in the Nordisk Tidskrift about “Where 
shall the old Icelandic manuscripts be 
stored?” He points out that the collecting 
of manuscripts was so efficient that now 
not a single membrane is found in Ice- 
land. Some of these were handed over as 
gifts to the king and some as loan accord- 
ing to royal edit. The King also sent his 
commissaries to collect. The most effec- 
tive of these was Arni Magnisson, who 
was a genius in collecting, and what he 
could not buy, which seems to have been 
only a small portion of his collection, he 
borrowed and never gave back. He testa- 
mented his extensive collections to the 
University of Copenhagen, for at that 
time no Icelandic institution existed that 
could keep these manuscripts. 

Dr. Nordal points out that whereas 
these manuscripts are of little importance 
to Denmark, to Icelanders they are the 
only tangible evidence of a flowering of 
culture which created the most important 
contribution to the world’s culture from 
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Scandinavia. He also remarks that the 
study of these manuscripts has now moved 
to Iceland, the University of which has 
graduated thirty-five young men in Ice- 
landic philology in the last twenty-five 
years, and increased the teaching staff in 
this field to seven. 

It was therefore very welcome when 
the Danish Prime Minister declared: If 
Iceland has a moral right to these manu- 
scripts, we will accept it, whatever the 
juridical rights in the matter might be. 
In that case they will be handed over as 
an act of friendship, without a compensa- 
tion in any form. 


An IcELANDIC MALE cHoRUs of thirty- 
six singers (Karlakor Reykjavikur) has 
been touring the United States for two 
months and given fifty-five concerts in 
various towns of the East, South, and 
Middle West. They also went to Winni- 
peg. Their tour was a great success, and 
they were very cordially welcomed where- 
ever they sang. Critics were laudatory of 
the singers and their technique, but ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
choice of songs. 


PRICES ARE STILL RISING in Iceland. 
The cost of living index for October is at 
302 compared with 100 before the war. 
This makes production very expensive 
and marketing difficult. The British mar- 
kets for frozen fish were suddenly closed, 
and the freezing plants faced a serious 
situation. We sold, however, an im- 
portant quantity of our stocks to Russia 
at lower prices than to any other markets. 
The Russians paid mainly with lumber 
and coal. 

The budget expenditures of Iceland are 
estimated for 1947 at 146 million kronur 
and the revenues at 136 million kronur. 
The actual figures for 1945 amounted to 
143 million kronur expenditure against 
revenues of 165 million kronur, giving a 
surplus of 22.6 million kronur. 


MEETING THE PRESS on 
the first anniversary of 
his Government’s term 
in office, Prime Minis- 
ter Einar Gerhardsen 
on November 5 outlined 
a year of progress 
Sime in Norway’s drive to- 
Roewayr ward recovery. Sketch- 
ing some of the prob- 
lems which had faced the new Govern- 
ment last year, Mr. Gerhardsen recalled: 
“They were many and difficult: all of the 
foreigners in this country, the treason 
trials, getting production started, recon- 
struction, and the economic questions con- 
nected with the wealth of money and the 
dearth of goods.” Nearly all Germans, 
prisoners of war, and displaced persons 
have now been returned to their home- 
lands. Early popular dissatisfaction with 
what was called the slowness of the trea- 
son trials has now given way to a sober 
realization of the worth of a steady, judi- 
cious, procedure. Over 100,000 new labor- 
ers have been employed since last year, 
and total production is over 90 per cent 
of normal. The biggest struggle on the 
economic front, however, has centered 
about the stabilization problem, with 
sharp criticism coming from Conservative 
quarters. Here he noted that, despite de- 
mands for higher prices and wages and 
the mounting costs of imported goods, the 
line has held. This policy will be main- 
tained to prevent the expected world-wide 
economic recession from striking too hard. 
Expressing the need for increased produc- 
tion, the Prime Minister called for the 
rationalizing and modernizing of industry, 
agriculture, fishing, and commerce, em- 
phasizing the State’s role as a guiding 
and protecting factor. 

Foundation for the Government’s 
strong control policy had been strength- 
ened several weeks earlier, when begin- 
ning October 8, a three-day Parliamen- 
tary debate on this and other issues cul- 
minated in a resounding 113 to 23 vote 
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POSTMASTERS GENERAL 


Four Postmasters General celebrate the opening of Scandinavian Airlines System in the 
Waldorf Astoria. Standing, the Postmasters General of Denmark and Norway; sitting, the 
Postmasters General of New York and Sweden 


of confidence for the Gerhardsen Gov- 
ernment. Strong conservative criticism 
had earlier maintained that the present 
close control of wages and prices was un- 
constitutional, and had hinted that the 
present Government was using the all- 
party reconstruction accord to further a 
long-range socialistic program. Speaking 
the following day, the Prime Minister de- 
clared: “The Labor Party and the Com- 
munist Party are socialistic parties which, 
through their political activities, are aim- 
ing at a socialistic society. This is secret 
to no one, neither is it to the majority of 
Norwegian voters who gave these two 
parties their vote in the election.”” Dur- 
ing a later address, however, Mr. Ger- 
hardsen affirmed that his Government’s 
present goal was reconstruction, and that 
no mandate for the long-range socializ- 
ing of the economy had yet been re- 


ceived from the voters. At the close of 
the three-day debate, a vote of confidence 
found Conservative members standing 
alone against the combined strength of 
all other parties. 

Further steps in the Government’s 
“hold the line policy” were outlined in 
a new law drafted by the Ministry of 
Finance to replace the present legal 
foundation for present controls, which 
will be placed before Parliament in early 
January. Under the proposal, authority 
will be provided for the regulation and 
control of prices, earnings, and profits 
of all kinds, and for the regulation of 
production, sales, and distribution dur- 
ing a period ending July 1, 1948. The 
new price act is regarded in many quar- 
ters as the most important piece of leg- 
islation, since liberation and a_ heated 
parliamentary battle is anticipated. 
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A Ministry of Commerce communique 
on October 4 quieted popular speculation 
as to the effect of an offer by the British- 
controlled Haugvik Aluminum works to 
purchase all actual and potential power 
from the Glomfjord hydro-electric devel- 
opment. Earlier, in July 1946, Parliament 
had voted for the completion of the Ger- 
man-initiated Aardal aluminum project, 
and two days later had authorized con- 
struction of a new electro-steel works at 


EGIL SUNDT 


New Director of the state railroads of Norway 


Mo i Rana—both enterprises to be State- 
controlled and both to receive power from 
Glomfjord generators. The communique 
stated clearly, however, that the offer 
would induce no change in plans, and that 
the two State-controlled projects would 
be carried through. 

Domestic developments which have 
awakened most interest in Norway during 
the last quarter of 1946 may well be head- 


ed by the report of a Special Investigat- 
ing Commission formed sixteen months 
earlier to probe actions of Norwegian 
officials preceding and following the Ger- 
man invasion in 1940. The non-partisan 
seven-man commission, in a report re- 
leased in early December, sharply criti- 
cized the defense policy of the Nygaards- 
vold Government before the outbreak of 
war in 1939 and noted that “only reluc- 
tantly and too late’ did it take the meas- 
ures dictated by the serious international 
situation. Then Prime Minister Johan 
Nygaardsvold, Defense Minister Ljung- 
berg, and Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht 
were singled out for criticism, although 
their actions following the invasion were 
commended. Following release of the 
Commission’s report, the three former 
ministers cited for negligence requested 
that it be regarded as grounds for action 
before the High Court of The Realm. Mr. 
Nygaardsvold noting that “this portion of 
the Commission’s report, at any rate, 
should be entered upon, tried, and judged 
in legal form, with the court room open to 
the public.” By unanimous vote, the Com- 
mission’s report was turned over to the 
Protocol Committee, which is not expect- 
ed to recommend a course of action for 
several months. 


Tue New York Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly found members of the 
Norwegian delegation active in a number 
of important committees. Shortly after 
the delegation’s arrival in New York on 
October 21, Supreme Court Justice Terje 
Wold in a nation-wide radio address out- 
lined Norway’s stand on the position of 
the small nations: “It has been said,” he 
declared, “that the United Nations organ- 
ization is undemocratic and especially 
that the small nations have too little in- 
fluence. We in Norway can not regard the 
matter in this light. War will not come to 
us if the great powers are in agreement. 
Therefore, as long as the great powers co- 
operate on the foundation set forth in the 
United Nations Charter, it must be cor- 
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rect, in terms of practical politics, that 
they also assume responsibility for the 
peace and security.” Addressing the Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 26, Norwegian 
Delegation head Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard M. Lange called for U.N. assistance 
to Spanish democracy, declaring that 
“The establishment of such a government 
in Spain would mean the elimination of a 
stronghold of fascism and a constant 
source of international friction.” He 
further called for U.N. efforts to guaran- 
tee “Freedom From Want,” noting that 
“If we can produce in common and dis- 
tribute equitably the necessities of daily 
life, we have proved that we can really 
live together.” The proposal of “One 
Day’s Work for One Free World” intro- 
duced and championed by Dr. Aake Ord- 
ing of the Norwegian Delegation was in- 
cluded in a resolution unanimously passed 
by the Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee on December 9. Based on Dr. Ord- 
ing’s proposal, the Economic and Social 
Council is asked to consider a report to be 
prepared by the Secretary General on the 


possibility of collecting the equivalent of 
one day’s wage from workers in all mem- 
ber nations to help meet 1947 world re- 
lief needs following the liquidation of 
UNRRA. 

Following Foreign Minister Lange’s re- 
turn to Norway on November 19, Am- 
bassador Wilhelm Morgenstierne headed 
the Norwegian delegation until the close 
of the Assembly session. 

Details of the closed Parliamentary de- 
bate of October 23, following which the 
Norwegian Government was authorized to 
accept a $50,000,000 credit from the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank, disclosed that 
authorization was granted by a slim ma- 
jority of but 72 to 69. Norway’s estimated 
dollar needs for reconstruction and the 
rebuilding of the merchant fleet led Fi- 
nance Minister Brofoss to advise accept- 
ance despite the clause stipulating that 
the U.S. reserve the right to demand that 
all American goods purchased through the 
credit be shipped abroad in U.S. vessels. 
A large block of Norwegian opinion has 
held that acceptance of this stipulation 
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would strike at the foundation of Nor- 
wegian shipping policy—namely, free and 
unhampered competition. Before conclu- 
sion of the debate, the Finance Depart- 
ment was instructed to use every effort to 
effect the removal of the shipping clause, 
and to regard the credit as an exchange 
reserve—making no drawings against it 
until the matter has been again placed be- 
fore Parliament. With a final vote, 72 
Laborites supported acceptance, 69 nega- 
tive votes represented all other parties 
plus one Labor vote, while 9 members of 
Parliament were absent. 

A 15-man Norwegian trade delegation 
headed by Supply Minister Oscar Torp 
returned from Moscow early in December. 
Following nearly three weeks of negotia- 
tions, an agreement for the exchange of 
goods and payments over a period of two 
years was reached. A second agreement 
covering the exchange of goods during 
1947 was also concluded. Both will go 
into effect as soon as signed by the nego- 
tiating governments. 


Foop anp supPLy prospects had bright- 
ened considerably by the final quarter of 
1946. Significant of steady progress to- 
ward a normal supply status was Foreign 
Minister Lange’s message to American 
and Canadian donors—thanking them for 
their open-hearted aid. He noted that 
while private gifts of food and clothing 
were still welcome, especially in Nazi- 
leveled North Norway, the country is 
rapidly getting back on its own feet, and 
there is a popular feeling that such gifts 
should now go to the still less fortunate 
people in Europe and Asia. This feeling 
is borne out by Norwegian postal figures 
showing that parcel post addressed to 
foreign lands is 100 per cent above the 
pre-war Christmas norm. Each week Nor- 
wegians were sending over three tons of 
packages to Finland alone. 

As an expression of gratitude toward 
American Relief for Norway, which con- 
cluded its activities on October 2, Nas- 
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jonalhjelpen, Norway’s central relief or- 
ganization is now publishing a documen- 
tary pamphlet, 80,000 copies of which 
will soon arrive in the United States. 
Headed by a greeting from the King, 
Crown Prince, and Crown Princess, this 
memorial document will describe the way 
in which the American gifts have been 
distributed in Norway and will be sent to 
every American committee participating 
in this outstanding work. Over five and a 
half million dollars worth of relief goods 
were sent to Norway by this organization 
during a six-year period. 


FaLL SLAUGHTERING brought a tempo- 
rary flood of beef, mutton, lamb, and pork 
to Oslo markets during the first weeks of 
November. Despite the temporary meat 
bonanza, however, strict rationing as- 
sured that all card-holders got their share 
of fresh meat and no more. Bleak winter 
months with a minimum of deliveries lie 
ahead, and a good part of the meat flood 
was set aside in cold storage or sent to 
canning or sausage factories. Modest ra- 
tions of Christmas delicacies were care- 
fully assembled for distribution in early 
December. Each card-holder received an 
extra ration of 3/5 lb. of meat, 1/2 lb. 
margarine, 3/8 lb. of coffee, 1/4 lb. rai- 
sins, 4/5 lb. sugar, 3/5 lb. potato flour, 
3/5 lb. cheese, and nearly 1/2 lb. reindeer 
meat. Quantities of oranges arrived in 
late November, while figs, dates, and al- 
monds in limited amounts appeared on 
most Norwegian tables for the first time 
in over six years. 

Best evidence of general satisfaction 
with the progress toward recovery is 
noted in the abatement of the “America 
Fever” which began to appear in Norway 
immediately following liberation. Com- 
menting on this interesting development, 
an official of the Norwegian American 
Line stated that the urge to emigrate to 
the United States now appears to be com- 
pletely dead. “Norway,” he noted, “has 
a U.S. emigration quota for 2,700 per- 
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sons, but up to now (Oct. ’46) hardly an 
application has been forwarded. The rea- 
son may be that there is more than enough 
work here at home, and that the situation 
in America is far from good right now. 
About the only persons leaving here for 
permanent residence in the United States 
are young Norwegian brides-to-be.” 


IN THE FIELD OF CULTURAL RELATIONS, 
ties between Norway and the United 
States were expanded with the presenta- 
tion of two separate awards. On No- 
vember 15, the Norwegian Nobel Com- 
mittee named two Americans—Dr.’s Em- 
ily Greene Balch and John R. Mott as co- 
recipients of the 1946 Nobel Peace Prize. 
Dr. Mott flew to Norway to receive the 
award in person, while ill health pre- 
vented Dr. Balch from attending the 
Oslo ceremonies. Earlier, on October 21, 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway was 
named first recipient of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation gold medal in 
recognition of her part in furthering good 
relations between Norway and the United 
States. 

Preliminary announcement of a special 
Summer School for American Students to 
be conducted by the University of Oslo 
between July 7 and August 16, 1947, was 
released by the Norwegian Embassy in 
Washington in early December. One of 
the first projects of its kind to be under- 
taken in post-war Europe,. this special 
six-week course represents the opening 
phase of what is envisioned as a perma- 
nent program for the exchange of stu- 
dents between the United States and 
Norway. According to the preliminary 
announcement, 150 American students to 
be selected from applicants will be housed 
at Blindern Students’ Center near Oslo, 
only a few minutes from the University’s 
modern Science Building, where all class 
and laboratory work will take place. Pro- 
fessors and lecturers from the University 
of Oslo staff will hold all lectures and 


conduct all instruction in the English 
language, and an extensive series of field 
trips and excursions is planned. Costs are 
expected to be nominal, and the student 
will be able to earn up to. six semester 
hour credits during the six-week period. 
Courses will be listed under three head- 
ings: Norwegian Survey (required), Sci- 
entific (elective), and Humanistic (elec- 
tive). Dr. Erling Christophersen of the 
University of Oslo has been named Sum- 
mer School Director. Mr. Norman Nord- 
strand, former Dean of Men at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, has been 
appointed Dean of Students and Mr. 
Christian Miller, Registrar at the College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington, 
now on leave in Oslo, will fill a similar 
post with the American Summer School. 
A third American, Dr. Phillip Boardman, 
Assistant Summer School Director, re- 
turned to the United States in early De- 
cember to organize transportation and 
student selection. 

A new series of courses leading to a 
Master’s degree in Political Science was 
announced by the University of Oslo in 
early October. Students desiring to pre- 
pare for politics or political journalism 
have hitherto been referred to the Law, 
Economics, or Philology departments. 
Professors Frede Castberg, Sverre Steen, 
and A. H. Winsnes have outlined the pro- 
posed study plan for the new course. 

Oslo school authorities, long aware that 
once the pupil leaves public school the | 
choice of a job or trade is left mostly to 
chance, are striking at the heart of the 
problem. “What Do You Wish to Be?” is 
the question which Oslo pupils attempted 
to answer in early November when stu- 
dents the city over prepared themes on 
the subject. One man and woman teacher 
from each school had earlier taken a 
series of special courses under city occu- 
pational guidance experts to prepare them 
as advisors, and to aid them in analyzing 
and acting on the compositions written by 
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their pupils. ‘““While this matter of choos- 
ing a job or trade is often solved by indi- 
vidual and parents,” noted guidance ex- 
pert Gunnar Bjgnnes, “‘it is too serious to 
be left to chance, and in most cases it is 
important that following tests, the pupils 
be told for what jobs they are not suited.” 
The problem of placing the right person 
in the right job is especially important 
during the period of reconstruction and 
labor shortages. 


NORWEGIAN LEGAL ACTION against war- 


time collaborators is proceeding quietly 
and with a minimum of fanfare. It was 
recently revealed that as of October 1, 
Norwegian courts have processed 29,924 
individual cases, of which 820 have dealt 
with war profiteering or economic collab- 
oration. Charges have been prepared in 
2,635 additional cases not yet tried by the 
courts—of these 600 are slated for trial 
before Courts of Assizes. The Grand 
Jury has shelved 13,654 cases, while ac- 
tion against 20,908 additional persons is 
pending completion of police investiga- 
tion. 


Authenticated News 


PLATINUM FOX 


One of the rich assets of Norway 


THE TRADITIONAL No- 
BEL FESTIVAL was held 
in Stockholm in the 
Concert House in the 
evening of December 
10 in the presence of 
King Gustaf and other 
members of the royal 
SWEDEN?” This ,year it 
marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of Alfred Nobel. 
Birger Ekeberg, vice-president of the No- 
bel Foundation and President of the Svea 
Court of Appeals, in his opening address 
spoke of the life and works of Mr. Nobel. 

The first of the five American prize 
winners to receive his medal, check, and 
handsomely illuminated diploma and cita- 
tion from the hands of King Gustaf was 
Dr. Percy Williams Bridgman, of Har- 
vard University, who won the 1946 phys- 
ics prize for inventing apparatus produc- 
ing extremely high pressures and for his 
studies within the sphere of high-pressure 
physics. Next were honored Drs. James 
B. Sumner, of Cornell University, Wen- 
dell M. Stanley, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research in Princeton, 
N.J., and John H. Northrop of the same 
institution. They were joint winners of 
the 1946 prize in chemistry, Dr. Sumner 
receiving one half of the award for his 
discovery that enzymes may be crystal- 
lized, the last two named scientists shar- 
ing the other half for their achievements 
in preparing enzymes and virus proteins 
in pure form. Professor Otto Hahn, of 
Germany, 1944 chemistry prize winner, 
also received his award. 

Dr. H. J. Muller, geneticist of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, received 
the 1946 prize in medicine and physiology 
for his work in discovering that muta- 
tions, or biological changes in a species, 
may be produced by X-rays. The Swiss 
Minister in Stockholm received the 1946 
literature prize on behalf of the novelist 
Hermann Hesse. 

The Nobel Banquet, immediately fol- 
lowing the Concert House ceremony, was 
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Sweden’s late Premier Per Albin Hansson (right) 
with Swedish Foreign Minister Undén (left) 


Keystone 


and Norwegian Premier Gerhardsen (center) 


held in the Golden Room of the City Hall, 
where Professor Sigurd Curman, Anti- 
quarian of the Realm, welcomed the prize 
winners in an address which especially 
stressed the great contribution made to 
the natural sciences by the Americans, 
whom he called “Promoters of life.”” The 
following night King Gustaf was host at 
a banquet at the royal palace to the prize 
recipients and more than one hundred 
other guests. 

In Oslo, Dr. John R. Mott, co-winner 
of the 1946 Nobel Peace Prize, received 
his share of the award. He is president of 
the World Alliance of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The co-winner of this 
award, Miss Emily Green Balch, of 
Wellesley, Mass., honorary president of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, was hospitalized and 
therefore unable to attend. 


Per Asin Hansson, Prime Minister 
of Sweden almost uninterruptedly since 
1932 and leader of the Social-Democratic 
Labor Party, died suddenly from a heart 
attack early in the morning of October 6. 
Swedish papers of every political shade 
joined in a nation-wide tribute to the 
statesman whom they likened to Hjalmar 
Branting. Typical of the comment is the 
following from Aftonbladet, of Stock- 
holm, “Hansson leaves a position even 
stronger than that which Branting occu- 
pied. He represented not only his own 
class and his party, but the entire Swedish 
people. The war years transformed him 
from a Social-Democratic leader to the 
Prime Minister of all Swedes.” 

Thirty-seven nations were officially rep- 
resented at his funeral and ten foreign 
countries had sent labor delegations to 
the service. Among the speakers were the 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE AT UPSALA 


Former residence of Foreign Minister Undén 


new Premier, Tage Erlander, and the 
Norwegian Prime Minister Einar Ger- 
hardsen, who said, “More than any other 
private person, Per Albin Hansson has 
participated in creating a Sweden which 
socially, culturally, and economically 
stands as one of the foremost nations in 
the world. All over Norway the flags are 
at half mast today in respect and grati- 
tude for what he was, also, for our coun- 
try. During the war his Sweden became 
synonymous with freedom, safety, and 
life itself to tens of thousands of Nor- 
wegians.” 

Born at Fosie, near Malmé, in south- 
ernmost Sweden, in 1885, Mr. Hansson 
attended public school for four years and 
later got a job as an errand boy in a gen- 
eral store. In 1905, when he was only 
twenty years old, he was made a delegate 
for the youth organization of the Social- 
Democratic party. Soon afterward he be- 
came connected with the party’s leading 
organ, Social-Demokraten, and in 1917 


he was made its editor-in-chief. He was 
elected to the Riksdag in 1918 and two 
years later he was made Minister of De- 
fense, a post which he occupied in two 
Labor Governments, 1921-23 and 1924- 
26. The cabinet he headed when he died 
was his fourth. From 1924 to 1927 he was 
vice president of the national press club, 
and from 1926 to 1932 he was a political 
editor of the Gothenburg paper, “Ny 
Tid.” 

Tage Erlander, who was named by the 
Social-Democratic party executive com- 
mittee to become the new party head and 
to assume the post of Premier, was born 
in 1901 in the central province of Varm- 
land. He received his academic degree 
from the University of Lund and was 
elected to the Riksdag in 1933 and five 
years later was made Secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, in which he 
assisted the Minister, Gustav Moller, in 
the planning and execution of Sweden’s 
social welfare program. In the coalition 
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Keystone 


PRINCES AT THE SCENE 


The King’s brothers Prince Carl and Prince Eugen told 
about the King’s motor accident by the driver, 
Gésta Ledin 


Government of 1939, Mr. Erlander en- 
tered as a Minister without Portfolio in 
1944, and a year later was made Minister 
of Education and Church Affairs in the 
Social-Democratic cabinet. The press was 
generally pleased with the choice, one 
paper expressing satisfaction over the 
fact that “a member of the third Social- 
Democratic generation has now assumed 
a leading post.” 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and a Swedish 
trade delegation were concluded on Oc- 
tober 7, when a credit agreement as well 
as an agreement concerning mutual trade 
between the two countries were signed in 
Moscow. These treaties ratified by the 


Swedish Riksdag and the Soviet Govern- 
ment on December 9 were signed in 
Stockholm by Premier Tage Erlander 
and the Russian Minister to Sweden, Ilia 
Chernychev. 

The Swedish Government grants the 
Soviet Union a credit amounting to 1,000 
million kronor ($278,500,000), to be used 
during a period of five years, although 
certain deliveries may be made within 
the sixth year. The credit is to be repaid 
within 15 years at an annual interest 
rate of three per cent. During the first 


three years, however, no interest rate will 
be charged. Due to this and other stipu 
lations, the effective credit rate will be 


2.3-8 per cent. 
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The Swedish deliveries on credit will 
include equipment for electrical power 
stations as well as for steam power works, 
for mechanical extraction and concentra- 
tion of ores, for mechanization of for- 
estry and, possibly, of peat extraction, 
for housing construction and production 
of housing materials, steam locomotives, 
trawlers, and other mechanical equip- 
ment, 

Reciprocal deliveries of goods are esti- 
mated at 100 million kronor ($27,850,- 
000) in each direction for the period up 
to the end of 1947. The parties have 
agreed to try to bring about a further in- 
crease in the mutual exchange of goods 
after 1947. Quotas for Swedish exports to 
the Soviet Union during the first year 
comprise various kinds of high quality 
steel and steel products, drilling pipes, 
steam boiler tubes, drilling steel, ma- 
terials for the manufacture of ball bear- 
ings, ball and roller bearings, optical and 
measuring instruments, etc. Sweden will 
also deliver products of her agriculture 
and fisheries, such as horses and breeding 
stock, as well as herring. 

From Russia Sweden will get in return 
various kinds of industrial and other raw 
materials, such as chromium and manga- 
nese ore, asbestos, nickel, silver, platinum, 
mineral oils, cotton, flax, and certain 
quantities of pig iron and rolling mill 
products, which will be used for the manu- 
facturing of equipment for the Soviet 
Union. Russia will also supply Sweden 
with fertilizers, such as apatite and 
potash. 


Ir appears as if the population of 
Stockholm will have increased by 18 or 
19 thousand in 1946, according to the 
city’s statistical bureau. This would mean 
that the capital will have about 690,000 
inhabitants at the beginning of 1947. In 
1945 the increase was 16,737. During the 
first ten months of 1946, 4,730 more per- 
sons came to live in Stockholm than left 
the city, as compared with 2,762 for the 
same period of last year. For the first 


three-quarters of 1946, the number of 
births was 10,597 and deaths 4,597, 
giving a net surplus of exactly 6,000 
births, 


A Group oF sixty college and university 
students from the United States are ex- 
pected in Sweden shortly after the first 
of the year to attend courses at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. Designed primarily 
to meet the needs of veterans studying 
abroad under the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” 
the courses are open to other qualified 
candidates. A knowledge of Swedish will 
not be required for the first semester’s 
work, which will be conducted in English 
and will provide intensive training in the 
Swedish language and Scandinavian in- 
stitutions. During the following semester 
courses will be offered in the Swedish lan- 
guage, Swedish social, economic and po- 
litical conditions, Scandinavian history 
and culture, and scientific and technical 
developments in Sweden. 


THE FIRST WARTIME NEUTRAL NATIONS 
were welcomed into the United Nations on 
November 19, when Sweden, together 
with Iceland and Afghanistan, became a 
member of the security organization. The 
instruments of adherence to the United 
Nations Charter were signed for Sweden 
by Foreign Minister Osten Undén, who 
arrived in New York November 16 with 
Axel Gjéres, Minister of Supply, who is 
also a delegate. 

Responding to Mr. Spaak’s welcoming 
remarks in the Assembly, Mr. Undén said 
in part: “Experience since the war has 
shown that international negotiations of- 
ten encounter great difficulties. The gen- 
eral public may therefore get the impres- 
sion that all international efforts are 
doomed to failure. The significance of the 
disappointments must not, however, be 
exaggerated or make us discouraged or 
pessimistic. Because of the temperament 
of its people, its historical experience and 
geographical situation, Sweden is inclined 
to be tolerant in its judgments and dis- 
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posed to see what is justifiable in mu- 
tually opposed points of view, no matter 
how sharply conflicting these may seem 
to be. Here in the United States, the 
country whose hospitality our organiza- 
tion enjoys, Sweden has been called ‘the 
land of the middle way,’ because of our 
ways of solving our own domestic social 
problems. This term we accept gladly and 
we hope to be able to justify it also in 
our attitude toward the international prob- 
lems that cause conflicts between various 
countries. In the Charter, the peoples of 
the United Nations make known their de- 
termination of adhering to the simple but 
important principle ‘to practice tolerance 
and live together with one another as good 
neighbors.’ This instruction the Swedish 
people will not find hard to obey.” 


THE FOOD SITUATION in Sweden today 
is such that the Government is forced to 
retain all current rations for at least an- 
other year. In a radio address, Olof Séd- 
erstrém, head of the Food Commission, 
emphasized that it is quite impossible to do 
away with the rations on meat and pork 
and that it might even become necessary 
to mix barley in the bread grain to make 
it stretch further. He also said that an in- 
creased soap ration cannot be achieved 
without reducing the allowances of edible 
fats, and that the sugar ration must re- 
main the same until the import becomes 
free. 

Sweden still has very limited chances 
of supplementing its needs of foodstuffs 
with imports. The International Emer- 
gency Food Council in New York has the 
last word as to what Sweden is allowed 
to import of different kinds during each 
six-month period, and from which coun- 
try she is permitted to ship. Among the 
goods and products subject to this inter- 


national quota are all the foodstuffs at 
present rationed in Sweden, in addition to 
certain colonial products as well as rice, 
fodder cakes, and maize. This year was 
the first that could be recalled that Swe- 
den went without the traditional rice pud- 
ding on Christmas Eve. During the war 
a few rice cargoes reached Sweden via the 
safe-conduct route, but in 1946 there was 
no import at all. 

Sweden’s stores of flour and grain have 
been so low in recent years as to cause 
the authorities genuine concern. Septem- 
ber 1, there were only 30,000 tons of 
bread grain on hand—enough for barely 
two weeks. Some of this, furthermore, 
was not in good condition. In normal 
times the corresponding store amounts to 
100,000 tons. In addition, this year’s crop 
was below expectations, and from North 
America Sweden received only 8,000 tons 
—a small quantity in comparison to an 
annual need of 700,000 tons. For that 
reason it might become necessary to mix 
barley in the bread grain. 

The potato crop is normal. Only small 
quantities of seed potatoes have been ex- 
ported. For the distilling of Akvavit, the 
Swedish national apértif, only potatoes 
not fit for eating may be used. The manu- 
facture of hard spirits in the country has 
gone down to about one-fifth of the normal 
production. 

The sugar yield resulted in 265,000 
tons of refined sugar, and if an import 
from Denmark of 10,000 tons can be 
achieved, the sugar ration of last spring 
may then be restored, giving each house- 
holder a little more generous allowance 
than at present. Raw materials for the 
making of margarine have been very hard 
to import during this year. However, the 
rations of butter and edible fats will 
probably be kept unchanged. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
this year taken the lead for Scandinavian 
studies in America. That is the place 
formerly held by Harvard University un- 
til the death of Professor Schofield in 
1920 and during the 1920’s by the Uni- 
versity of California under the deanship 
of Professor Leuschner. Pennsylvania is 
offering nineteen courses in Scandina- 
vian, including Danish, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, and Old Icelandic. Its library is mak- 
ing extensive purchase of Scandinavian 
books. Furthermore, an eminent Old 
Norse scholar, Dr. Caroline Brady, for- 
merly of the University of California, is 
Professor of English and giving inter alia 
the Chaucer course but is also engaged in 
translating all the books of Saxo Gram- 
maticus directly from the Latin for pub- 
lication by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 


Dr. Otto Springer, Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature at the 


University of Pennsylvania, is also 
chairman of the Scandinavian Section 
of the Modern Language Association 
of America. He plans to spend the 
coming summer in Scandinavia preparing 
the “Standard Edition of the Elder Ed- 
da,” a definitive variorum now being com- 
piled by MLA. His bibliography of schol- 
arship in the Germanic field during the 
war is already published. His section is 
preparing a check list of all Scandina- 
vian books that should be in American 
college libraries. At the annual meeting 
of MLA in Washington in December 
brilliant papers were read by Professors 
Hollander, Einarson, Haugen, and Gus- 
tafson, the last three of whom are writing 
histories of literature for the Foundation. 

Readers of the Review who have 
Scandinavian books not in active use may 
wish to mail them to The Language Cen- 
ter, Cannon House, Divinity Avenue, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


There the covers will soon be worn off by 
students eager to read about the Northern 
lands either in the original languages or 
in English. The new Center also needs 
furniture for its large lounge and reading 
rooms. Sofas are needed, rugs and book- 
cases, as well as dictionaries or cash for 
purchases, and a surplus piano will be 
doubly welcome. If you doubt the useful- 
ness of your contribution, write to Pro- 
fessor Taylor Starck, Germanic Museum, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., champion of the 
Scandinavian traditions of Harvard. 

With regret we record the resignation 
of Miss Elizabeth Z. Swenson as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Swedish 
Historical Museum in Philadelphia. What 
Dr. Amandus Johnson created Miss Swen- 
son organized and classified. The ex- 
hibits are now arranged according to con- 
temporary standards of good taste, and 
the Museum is publicly accepted as one 
of the leading institutions in a city of 
great galleries. The Museum held its an- 
nual Lucia Fest on December 14 with 
speeches, processions, folk dances, and 
song. More than seven hundred persons 
attended, and the gross receipts exceeded 
one thousand dollars. 

Miss Swenson is now Director of 
Public Relations for the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

The Scandinavian Airlines System, ac- 
cording to the last report, offers not one 
but four weekly round-trip flights from 
New York to Scandinavia. Its planes are 
U.S. built Douglas DC-4’s made roomy 
to seat only 28 passengers. 

The International Peoples College at 
Elsinore, Denmark, offers two summer 
courses this year, a regular course until 
July 20 and an international teachers’ 
course for two weeks beginning August 2. 
American youth wishing to refresh our 
social thinking in the beeches and on the 
beaches within sight of Hamlet’s castle 
may write for information to the Amer- 
ican representative of the College, Miss 
Janet H. Buehring, 352 E. 91st Street, 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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Lecturers his illustrated lectures included: ‘“‘Nor- 


Dr. Leacu, President Emeritus, is wegian Landscapes and How They Were 


this academic year on a lecture tour 
of colleges and universities in forty- 
eight states. He has been invited to lec- 
ture in Canadian institutions 1947-1948. 
In the last quarter he lectured in New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri. Audiences of more 
than one thousand indicated the impor- 
tance attached to Scandinavia in the Amer- 
ican mind today. His topics related to 
various aspects of Scandinavian civiliza- 
tion: government, social life, and litera- 
ture. 


Dr. Ovar Hoitepant was ASF Lec- 
turer from Norway 1946. He made an in- 
tensive lecture tour organized by the 
Foundation in universities in the eastern 
and middlewest part of the United States 
from November 11 to December 5, 1946, 
after attending the conferences of the 
National Academy of Science and the 
American Philosophical Society in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. The subjects of 


Formed,” “The West-Scandinavian (Cale- 
donian) Mountain Range,” “Structural 
Geology of the Igneous Complex of the 
Oslo Region,” “Some Features of the 
Glacial History of Norway.” His lectures 
were generally given before members of 
the Department of Geology in the fol- 
lowing universities: The Johns Hopkins 
University, Princeton University, Yale 
University, University of Indiana, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, American Geologi- 
cal Society, Columbia University, Iowa 
State College, University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Harvard University, 
Geological Society of Boston, Geological 
Society of Washington, D.C. Dr. Holte- 
dahl is Professor of Geology and Dean of 
the Science Faculty, Oslo University, 
President of the Norwegian Academy of 
Sciences, and President of the Norwegian 
Geological and Geographical Societies. 

Correspondence regarding lecturers 
should be addressed to Margaret B. An- 
derson, Director of Lectures, at the New 
York office of the Foundation. 
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Trustees 

Ciirrorp N. Carver of Searsport, 
Maine, and New York City, Trustee of 
the Foundation and Vice Chairman of 
American Friends of Norway, has been 
made a Commander of the Order of Saint 
Olav “for services during the war for 
Norway and Norwegians.” Certainly no 
American more richly merits this distin- 
guished award. 


OTTO LOUS MOHR 


Rector of the University of Oslo 
AS.F. Fellow from Norway 1918-1919 


Former Fellows 


Kuas Firip Patsson, Fellow from Swe- 
den 1931-1932, has practiced dentistry 
since 1920 and made many outstanding 
contributions in that field. For purposes 
of dental research and study he has trav- 
elled widely in foreign countries, visiting 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 


Holland, England, Ireland, U.S.A. and 
Canada. In 1923 he studied orthodontia 
at the Harvard University Dental School 
and in 1932, after fulfilling the require- 
ments prescribed, he was granted the de- 
gree of Master of Science in Dentistry 
(M.Se.D.) by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School in Chicago. Since 1944 
he has been a member of the Royal Dental 
Commission for reforming the odontologi- 
cal studies in Sweden. During the years 
1942-44 he gave about 20 post-graduate 
courses in orthodontia (functional jaw- 
ortopedics). At present Mr. Palsson is 
Chief Dental Surgeon of the Dental Clin- 
ics in Malmé. 

Atrrep Oster, Fellow from Sweden 
1932, is foreign editor of Svenska Dag- 
bladet. He published in 1941 two books 
of international interest, one on United 
States Foreign Policy sponsored by the 
Foreign Political Institute in Stockholm, 
the other a biography of Franklin Roose- 
velt that has been translated into Finnish, 
Danish, and Norwegian. At the invitation 
of the State Department in Washington, 
in 1942, Mr. Oste travelled for five months 
throughout the United States with the 
purpose of writing articles on American 
domestic and foreign policy. Finally, Mr. 
Oste has been a radio commentator on 
political subjects for many years. 

GasriEL Situ, Fellow from Norway 
1921-1922, remained in the U.S.A. until 
1926 where he worked with the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, in 
Cambridge as a designer of Diesel en- 
gines, with the Dewey and Almy Chem- 
ical Company also in Cambridge as de- 
signer of automatic machinery, and 
finally with the Franklin Union Institute 
in Boston as instructor. In the summer 
1926 Mr. Smith was in charge of the 
Technical Department of the Christen 
Smith Co., in Norway. In 1934 he started 
his own business, partly as Consulting 
Engineer on ship machinery ; a year later 
he took over the technical and commercial 
representation for the firm of Sulzer Bros. 
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Ltd., Winterthur, Switzerland, in Norway 
and Sweden. At the outbreak of the war 
he was re-called into naval service and in 
1939 was placed in charge of the Ad- 
miralty Report Bureau. He remained in 
Norway for about a year in charge of the 
Norwegian Naval Intelligence organiza- 
tion. In 1941 the British authorities found 
that his activities had become known to 
German circles in Stockholm, and he was, 
consequently, ordered to leave the coun- 
try. After crossing the North Sea in a 
fishing craft he later served with the 
Royal Norwegian Navy in England. Dur- 
ing his service he was, on request of the 
British Admiralty, released from the Nor- 
wegian Navy in England to act as Con- 
sultant in the construction of large trans- 
port vessels with heavy loading gear. 
Later he was placed in charge of the 
British Division of Armament of Mer- 
chant Ships. In 1945 he returned to civil- 
ian life in Norway. Mr. Smith hopes that 
his son Christen may enter M.I.T. in 
1947. 

Axet Scuarp, Fellow from Sweden 
1919-1920, remained in the United States 
until he had shot a mountain goat and a 
grizzly bear. He is now District Forester 
in the province of Jamtland. He humor- 
ously replied in a letter to the Foundation 
requesting information on his honors that 
“On very solemn occasions I am able to 
pin the Swedish Order of Vasa, the 
French Order of Merite Agricole, and a 
number of gold medals from Forestry, 
Hunting, and Shooting Associations on 
the lapel of my dress suit. It is a wonder- 
ful sight. Reminds me of a Christmas 
tree when I am admiring my splendor in 
a mirror.” Besides travelling in Finland 
to study forestry and, incidentally regis- 
ter his impressions of post-war Finland, 
Mr. Schard published, in 1936, his “one 
and only best seller,” En Kunglig Bjérn- 
jakt. 

Rev. Nits Martin Yuvisaker, Amer- 
ican Fellow to Norway in 1923-1924, is at 
present Director of the Service Commis- 


sion of the National Lutheran Council, 
which has directed far-flung work amongst 
servicemen all over the world, including 
the establishment of Lutheran Service 
Centers in approximately one hundred 
areas throughout the U.S., Hawaii, the 
Philippines, China, and Paris. Last fall 
by request of the War Department and 
by special invitation of General Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Ylvisaker visited the Euro- 
pean theatre of war in order officially to 
meet all the chaplains then in the service 
of that area. The Secretary of War also 
invited him to visit other theatres of op- 
eration, including the Mediterranean, the 
China-India-Burma theatre, and the Pa- 
cific theatre of operations, in the same 
capacity as president of 12,000 chaplains 
included in the Chaplains Association of 
the Army and Navy of the U.S., whose 
president he has been since 1935. In ad- 
dition to other noteworthy achievements, 
Mr. Ylvisaker compiled and published 
the Service Prayer Book of which about 
a million copies have been distributed. At 
present he is continuing a speaking as- 
signment program that entails approxi- 
mately 70,000 miles of travel each year. 

Dr. Torston Gorpu, Fellow from 
Sweden 1939-1940, received in 1945 his 
Master of Science degree in Anesthesi- 
ology. In a letter to the Foundation he 
writes enthusiastically of the “years 1939- 
40” when as a Fellow he studied anes- 
thesia at Madison, Wisconsin, with Pro- 
fessor Ralph Waters. “He (Prof. Waters) 
has done a great deal for the development 
of anesthesia in Sweden. ... I send my 
pupils to Madison. . . . As I said before 
we cannot be grateful enough for what 
he and the Board of the Medical School 
of the University of Wisconsin have done 
for us young men, who are pioneering the 
young specialty of anesthesiology in Swe- 
den.” At present Dr. Gordh is docent in 
anesthesiology at the Karolinska Institute 
and Chief Anesthesiologist at Karolinska 
Hospital in Stockholm. 
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Hans Fritusor Niexsen, Fellow from 
Norway 1924-1925, when he studied 
banking at the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company in New York, now holds 
the responsible position of Manager of 
the Norske Creditbank in Oslo. Formerly 
he was employed by the firm Baus and 
Diesfeld in Mannheim, Germany, 1913- 
1914; during the same year he served as 
Secretary to the Norwegian Consulate 
also in Mannheim. After several years in 
Oslo with the Northern and Overseas 
Banking Corp. Handels and Export Bank 
he entered the Norske Creditbank of 
which he has been a director since 1929. 
He is Section Chairman of Norge Amer- 
ika Foreningen. 

InevaLp THEODORE BraaTEN, Amer- 
ican Fellow to Norway 1921-1922, elec- 
trical engineer, served the Norwegian 
Government during the war. After grad- 
uating from the School of Military Gov- 
ernment in Charlottesville, Virginia, he 
was flown to London in July 1943, and 
remained overseas until November 1945. 
As member of COSSACK and later 
SHAEF, Mr. Braaten worked on pre- 
invasion plans for Northwest Europe, 
particularly Norway. He collaborated 
with Norwegian-Government -in- Exile 
representatives in London and Scotland. 
He was transferred for a short time in 
1944 to the Continent on special duty, 
but in May 1945 he went to Norway 
where he served as Chief of Public Utili- 
ties SHAEF Mission. Mr. Braaten was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for his 
work with COSSACK and the King 
Haakon VII Liberation Medal for his 
work with SHAEF Mission in Norway. 
At present he is General Manager, City 
of Norwich Gas and Electrical Depart- 
ment, in Norwich, Connecticut. 

Ernar Hite, Fellow from Sweden 
1920-1921, became Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Yale University in 1933 and 
Director of Graduate Studies in Mathe- 


matics in 1938. He has been elected Presi- 
dent of American Mathematical Society. 
for the year 1947-1948. 

With sorrow we record the death on 
March 380, 1944, of another Former Fel- 
low of the Foundation in the service of 
his country, Crayton WHEELER ‘ALD- 
RIDGE, Fellow to Denmark 1922-1928. 
Mr. Aldridge was born in Rome, New 
York, in 1899 and graduated from Prince- 
ton University. He studied philosophy in 
the University of Copenhagen where the 
great Danish philosopher Harald Héff- 
ding gave him permission to translate into 
English his Den Store Humor. In 1925 
he entered the Foreign Service and 
served for a time as Secretary of the 
American Legation in Greece. Later he 
was sent to the Far East as Consul, and 
in 1987 received a bronze medal in Nan- 
king for guarding the Yangtze River. His 
heroism was recorded as front page news 
in the American press. In Sydney he con- 
tracted tuberculosis and entered the Co- 
rona Naval Hospital at Corona, Cali- 
fornia, where after an illness of more 
than a year he died. He is buried in the 
town of his birth, where his mother, 
Mrs. C. J. Aldridge survives him. 

BENJAMIN Erriksson, Fellow from Ice- 
land 1942-1943, received the degree of 
Ph.D. in Economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1946, and is now working with 
the International Monetary Fund, in 
Washington, D.C. With him are Mrs. 
Eiriksson and his daughter who was born 
in the U.S. Dr. Eiriksson assisted Dr. 
Leach in making the first translations 
into English of passages from the sagas 
in A Pageant of Old Scandinavia. 

Benepikt GrOnpDAL, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland 1945-1946, received the de- 
gree of A.B. from Harvard University in 
1946. At Harvard he organized an exhi- 
bition of Icelandic books and periodicals 
in the Widener Library. He returned to 
Iceland last September. 
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C. V. BRAMSNAES 


Called “The Czar of Denmark.” As Director 

of the National Bank he has generously author- 

ized the purchase of dollars for Danish students 
desiring to study in America 


Present Fellows 

_Daviw Mayer, Honorary American 
Fellow, has just returned from Sweden, 
where he has been doing research in Eco- 
nomics for future publications on Swedish 
trade and industry. Mr. Mayer is an en- 
gineer on the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a physi- 
cist at Princeton. 

*Paut Xavier p’AvcHamp, Honorary 
Fellow from Denmark, is preparing for 
the priesthood at St. Francis Seminary 


in Loretto, Pennsylvania. Mr. d’Au- 
champ’s studies in this country were ar- 
ranged by Mr. Viggo Rambusch, Secre- 
tary of the Foundation’s New York Chap- 
ter and officer of St. Ansgar’s Catholic 
League, in conjunction with His Excel- 
lency Theodor Suhr, Vicar Apostolic of 
Denmark. The Foundation undertook to 
pay the expenses in connection with his 
trip. He will remain here for as many 
years as will be necessary for the comple- 
tion of his training. 

Two of our Honorary Fellows from 
Norway are enrolled at the Harvard Law 
School as special students. They are Gun- 
DER EaGce and Sicurp LorEentTzEeNn. Mr. 
Egge is Chief Clerk of the Law Depart- 
ment of the Norwegian Ministry of Jus- 
tice, and has been granted two of the most 
highly prized scholarships offered by the 
University of Oslo: the August and Ma- 
thea Manthey Legacy and the Lévenski- 
old Legacy. He is particularly interested 
in private International Law. Mr. Lor- 
entzen has also been granted fellowships 


from Norwegian authorities, and is study- 
ing American Constitutional Law and 
Price Regulation. 


Two Swedish physicists, Drs. Stevarp 


EkKtunpd and OLLE WrrNHOLM, are now 


in the United States to do research in’ 
connection with the setting-up of a new‘ 


laboratory in nuelear physics at' the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. Dr. Eklund is 
former assistant to Professor Manne Sieg- 
bahn, and is Associate Professor of Phys- 
ics at the Royal Institute of Technology 


in Stockholm. Olle Wérnholm is assistant - 


to Professor Hannes. Alfven. 
Pout Laurrirz Larsen, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Plant Physiology at the- Uni-- 
versity of Copenhagen, is doing research - 


work in the Department of Botany at Con- 
necticut College. Later he will go to the 
California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena. Dr. Larsen received his Ph.D. 
in 1944, and is the author of numerous 
articles in his field. 
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Lars Lemne, Fellow from Sweden, is 
doing research for a book on the calcula- 
tion of costs in agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Dr. Lemne presented 
his doctor’s dissertation, “The Directing 
and Volume of Swedish Agriculture in the 
Future,” at the University of Upsala in 
May of 1946. The opponents were Pro- 
fessor Erik Lindahl of the University of 
Upsala and Professor Hugo Osvald of 
the Agricultural College, Fellow of the 
Foundation in 1927. Dr. Lemne has also 
studied cultivation and farm management, 
and will observe American methods of 
farm mechanization while in this country. 

Vacn Mapsen, Fellow from Denmark 
and also holder of a Rockefeller stipend, 
is here to gather data for his thesis on 
“Internal Problems of Rationalization In- 
side Single Manufacturing Plants.” Mr. 
Madsen completed his studies in Eco- 
nomics at the University of Aarhus in 
1941, and has since been employed by 
various Danish industrial plants. His 
principal field of study here is industrial 
psychology and labor management. 

Two Danish doctors are now in the 
United States for study in the field of 
dermatology and venereal disease. They 
are Pout Vepet Marcussen and Pov. 
Motter. Dr. Marcussen is Chief Physi- 
cian at the Copenhagen Municipal Hos- 
pital; Dr. Moller is first assistant in the 
Department of Skin and Venereal Dis- 
eases at the State Hospital in Copen- 
hagen. Both are studying at Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and will later make a tour of 
various hospitals and clinics throughout 
the country. 

At the present time the Foundation is 
sponsoring the visit of three Honorary 


ing Physical Therapy, the Misses ANNa- 
Evetyn Knarpant, Beroiior Rusrap, 
and Erren Stepuansen. Dr. Kristen 
Hansson of New York-Hospital has been 
most kind in helping Miss Knardahl and 
Miss Rustad to arrange their studies and 
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has extended many courtesies to them. 
They are also working with Dr. C. G. 
Scherf at the Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital on Welfare Island and at the New 
York Hospital for Crippled and Disabled 
Children. Miss Rustad has been granted 
a generous scholarship by Duke Univer- 
sity in Durham, North Carolina, for the 
purpose of observing not only the physical 
care of patients but also the psycho- 
analytical aspects of treatment. Miss 
Stephansen has been working at the Mayo 
Clinic, and both she and Miss Knardahl 
will visit the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation for further study. Miss Ru- 
stad is a teacher at the Mensendieck 
School and Physiotherapist at the State 
Hospital in Oslo, and Miss Knardahl 
holds the position of Physiotherapist at 
Norway’s Clinic for Crippled and Dis- 
abled. Miss Stephansen, too, has done 
work in physical therapy at various in- 
stitutions in Norway. 


Augustana Chapter s 


A program was given by the Swedis 
Club of the College under the leadership 
of Miss Kerstin Hane, a Foundation Fel- 
low from Sweden and Sten Sture Alle- 
beck, an Exchange Student from Sweden. 
Mr. Allebeck showed colored slides of 
Stockholm and other parts of Sweden 
while Miss Hane sang appropriate songs 
accompanying herself on the guitar. 

After a short movie “Early Christmas 
Morn in Sweden,” Miss Inez Carlberg, 
as St. Lucia, led the Choir procession. 
The white robed choir of the College 
Swedish Club sang: “Nar Juldagsmorgon 
glimmar,” “Hosiana i jorden” and “Stilla 
Natt” under the capable direction of Miss 


Elaine Johnson. 
Fellows from Norway who are all study- ~ 


Refreshments in the Christmas spirit 
were served by. Mr. and Mrs. Ingeman 
Clausen, and Miss Alma Johnson, of Rock 
Island; and Miss Gertrude Johnson of 
Moline. 

Dr. Leach, Foundation President, ad- 
dressed the Chapter Januaty 17. 
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The Greater Boston Chapter 


The first meeting of the 1946-1947 sea- 
son took place on November first at 8 p.m. 
in the Phillips Brooks House. Two im- 
portant Danish motion pictures were 
shown. The first was “Denmark’s Fight 
for Freedom” which featured events in 
connection with the people’s revolt of 
1943; the sound was in English. The 
other, “When Peace Came to Denmark” 
was a depiction of the liberation days, 
with sound in Danish. Miss Elsebet Kiel- 
er, who lived through the events depicted 
and was a prisoner of the Germans for 
some months, was commentator. Miss 
Kieler is now a graduate student at Rad- 
cliffe College. 

On Friday, December 6 at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Ingolf V. Bockmann spoke on South- 
ern Norway with motion picture illustra- 
tions and colored stereoptican slides. Vio- 
lin selections from Edvard Grieg were 
played by Mrs. Celestine Powers-Wihl- 
borg, who was accompanied by Miss Ag- 
nes Olson. Refreshments were served. 


Chicago Chapter 
The ASF Circuit Exhibition of Swed- 


ish Wartime Cartoons was opened Oc- 
tober 17 at a Scandinavian evening 
planned by the Chicago Chapter. Guest 
speakers were Swedish Consul General 
Gésta Oldenburg and Dr. Gunnar Gran- 
berg, director of the Swedish Institute of 
Stockholm. A program of Danish music 
was given by the organist and composer 
George Dupont-Hansen, and Norwegian 
etchings were displayed by MHalvard 
Storm. Twenty-seven students from the 
Northern Nations attended. 

October 31 Miss M. Burneice Larson 
entertained friends and guests for the 
benefit of the Chicago Scholarship Fund 
at an “open house” in her apartment at 
219 Lake Shore Drive. 

In November the Chapter presented an 
exhibition of books bound by the well- 
known Swedish artist and craftsman, 


Edith Welinder. 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, president 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, visited Chicago in November and 


‘was honored at a luncheon (in the Flor- 


entine Room of the Congress Hotel) on 
the twenty-sixth. Mrs. Adele Heilborn, 
Director of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, 
was also a guest at this meeting. Both 
visitors spoke on the interchange pro- 
gram of students. Introduced by Dr. 
Chris L. Christensen, Chairman of the 
Chicago Chapter, Dr. Leach reported that 
521 students are now recipients of Fel- 
lowships from the Foundation. The cur- 
rent drive for $1,000,000 will promote 
further interchange and will also main- 
tain the Foundation offices in Chicago. 

Luncheon guests were entertained by 
Vagn Jespersen of Copenhagen at the 
piano and by songs of Knut Kolsrud and 
Erling Manger of Oslo, students of the 
University of Chicago. On display in the 
foyer were two exhibits from Stockholm, 
photographs by Edvard Welinder and a 
collection of handsomely bound books by 
the artist-bookbinder, Edith Welinder. 

The following day, Mrs. Heilborn and 
Dr. Leach met the forty students from the 
Scandinavian countries at a sherry party 
which Mrs. Clarence Englund, Director 
of the Chicago Chapter, arranged in the 
headquarters of the Chapter in the Inter- 
national Relations Center. 


Minnesota Chapter 


Supreme Court Judge Clarence Rein- 
hold Magney of Duluth, Assemblyman 
Louis Hill Jr. of St. Paul, Dean Theo- 
dore Christian Blegen of the University 
of Minnesota and two lawyers associated 
with them in consultation with the officers 
of the Chapter drafted the statutes to in- 
corporate the Minnesota Chapter of Asso- 
ciates of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. (The California Chapter was 
incorporated in 1921.) The annual busi- 
ness meeting has been set for the same 
date as the annual meeting of the Trustees 
of the Foundation, being the first Satur- 
day of February. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Berkeley Daily Gazette 


The California Chapter of the American-Scandinavian Foundation on Thursday, October 24, 
gave a reception and dinner at the Berkeley Women’s City Club, Berkeley, California, in honor 


of A. G. Janzen, first professor to be appointed in the newly established department of Scan- 

dinavian languages and literature at the University of California. Shown above, left to right 

are: Oluf Lundberg, president of the California Chapter; C. E. Wallerstedt, Consul-General of 

Sweden in San Francisco; Axel Sporon-Fiedler, Consul-General of Denmark in the same city; 

Peter Guldbrandsen, Secretary of the Chapter; Professor Janzen; and Professor Arthur G. 

Brodeur, Chairman of the Department of Scandinavian languages and literature at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 


California Chapter 


The regular quarterly dinner-meeting 
of the California Chapter was held at the 
Berkeley Women’s City Club in Berke- 
ley, California, Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 24. The attendance was 85. Profes- 
sor Assar Janzen and Mrs. Janzen were 
guests of honor. 

Professor Janzen delivered an address 
on “Public Education in Sweden.” Brief 
speeches were also made by Consul Gen- 
eral Sporon-Fiedler of Denmark, recent- 
ly returned from a lengthy trip to his 
native country; Professor Eric Bellquist, 
recently returned to the University from 
the State Department in Washington 
where he was in charge of Scandinavian 
matters in the Office of War Information 


during the war; Professor Arthur G. Bro- 
deur, Chairman of the new Scandinavian 
department at the University, and C. E. 
Wallerstedt, Consul-General of Sweden. 
The president of the Chapter, Oluf Lund- 
berg, presided. 

At Professor Janzen’s first class in 
elementary Swedish, 50 students were in 
attendance, while 14 students showed up 
at the first class in elementary Nor- 
wegian. Danish is not yet being taught 
by the new department, but it is hoped 
that the Danish language will also be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. The University 
is purchasing a large number of Danish 
books, the titles of which were suggested 
by Mr. Poul Juul, a Danish Foundation 
Fellow who is studying at the University. 
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Av) 


Iceland and the Icelanders. By Helgi P. 
Briem. Color photography by Vigfis Si- 
cesmen. Distributed by the American- 

candinavian Foundation. 1945. 96 pp. Price 
$5.00. 


This is a beautiful and instructive book. 
Vigfis Sigurgeirsson’s color photography is 
outstanding in its brilliance, warmth, and 
clarity. His photographs alone would make 
anyone long to go to Iceland as soon as pos- 
sible. They give a real sense of the charm, 
cleanliness, and beauty of the Icelandic coun- 
tryside and of the Icelanders themselves. 

For such a small country the many contrasts 
of landscape seem hard to believe. Farms and 
verdant fields lie close beside lava streams 
with their strange shaped slag slowly being 
covered with moss through the years. Glaciers, 
voleanos, geysers, all are photographed su- 
perbly, and one feels the strange majesty of 
this geologically young country. 

Beneath the photographs, which cover half 
of almost every page, Helgi Briem gives a 
clear and careful history of Iceland and its 
people from its discovery by the Vikings in 
about 870 A.D. to the present day. His de- 
tailed description of the physical landscape, 
its flowers, birds, crops, and animals is par- 
ticularly fascinating. 

Iceland’s democracy is quietly yet sternly 
guarded by its compulsory education from 
seven to fourteen in free schools, its Univer- 
sity at Reykjavik, and its State publishing 
society that supplies books at cost price to 
the people. There are numerous Icelandic men 
of note in the arts and sciences and many such 
as Professor Einar Sveinsson and Professor 
Stefan Einarsson are teaching in colleges in 
the United States. The sculpture of Einar 
Jénsson is well known throughout the world. 

Iceland is moving towards further recogni- 
tion and importance in the field of trade, and 
air travel will soon dissolve her isolation com- 
pletely. Mr. Briem’s account of the hard-work- 
ing, simple honesty and courage of the Iceland- 
ers makes one hope it will not be long before 
we all know and love this vigorous island 
republic. 


Annis Leacu Younc 


White Man, a novel of Greenland. By 
Peter Freuchen, Rinehart. 275 pp. Price $2.50. 


In White Man, Peter Freuchen has written 
a blood-curdling yarn of the settlement of 
Greenland by Danish convicts in the first half 
of the 18th century, Peter Haseman, the hero, 


and the heroine, Karen Bro, are both inmates 
of Danish prisons, the Bremerholm and the 
Boernehuset, respectively. Though of gentle 
birth, Peter and Karen have been jailed for 
reasons one cannot help feel are sufficient. 
Through a series of remarkable coincidences, 
they are released, married (they had been 
lovers), and shipped with ‘a load of newly- 
wedded convicts (not of gentle birth) to popu- 
late King Frederick IV’s desolate domain of 
Greenland. Equipped with a royal Governor 
General, some soldiers, and naval officers and 
men, the settlers arrive in Greenland. There 
they are met by the missionary scientist Hans 
Egede, who attempts to guide the colony. After 
the greatest difficulties, the colony is estab- 
lished only to be disbanded by order of the 
king. All but a few of the settlers return to 
Copenhagen. A score remain in Greenland 
under the leadership of Hans Egede and Peter 
and Karen Haseman. 

This book gives a vivid, indeed a violent 
picture of life in the frozen wilderness: Mur- 
der, famine, and pestilence combine with howl- 
ing storms, bitter cold, and desolate surround- 
ings to make life miserable for the unfor- 
tunate colonists. Eskimo life and customs, 
which Peter Freuchen knows so well at first 
hand, and which have changed but little in the 
past two centuries, are well described. 

White Man should serve to popularize the 
knowledge of one of the modern efforts to 
plant a colony in the Arctic. 


JANE Hupson 


Denmark during the German Occupation. 
Scandinavian Publishing Company. Bonnier’s. 
1946. Price $3.50. 


This book is written by sixteen outstanding 
men in the work for the liberation of Den- 
mark and edited by Bérge Outze, who was the 
leader of Denmark’s most important “illegal” 
news agency, Information, which served the 
foreign radio and press during the war. In 155 
pages a concentrated and fascinating descrip- 
tion is given of the numerous links of the Dan- 
ish resistance movement and, at the same time, 
evidence is offered of the fact that Den- 
mark—not only in the last years of the war 
but from the very day of the German occupa- 
tion—in heart and deed belonged to the Allied 
Nations. Written by men who have experi- 
enced the facts they are describing, this book 
complies with a demand for a documentary 
work about the Danes fighting the Germans 
and should therefore be acquired by every 
self-respecting library in the English-speaking 
world. Everyone who wants to have an all- 
around knowledge of Denmark during the war 
will welcome this book. Thirty-eight illustra- 
tions of significant events during the occupa- 
tion complete the picture. 


Merete ALviIn 
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Not by Bread Alone. By Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson. Macmillan. 1946. 339 pp. Price $3.50. 


Vegetarians, vitamin enthusiasts, diet spe- 
cialists, beware! Here is a book to shake up 
the ideas of anyone who has convictions or 
superstitions about food. And that includes 
almost all of us. 

In Not by Bread Alone, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson tells in detail of his ten years in the 
Arctic where he lived and ate with the Es- 
kimos on an exclusive diet of meat or fish. 
He lived on a similar diet in the United States 
under the observation of doctors and he is 
convinced that an exclusive diet of meat or 
fish is not only possible but desirable from 
the standpoint of health. 

Mr. Stefansson has based his conclusions on 
actual experience and scientific experiment, and 
although one may find it hard to agree with 
him, one is forced to take his conclusions se- 
riously. He points out that an agricultural 
diet was forced on civilization as a matter of 
survival. 

“... something between five and ten men 
can live on a given amount of what hogs 
eat for every one who can live by eating the 
hogs.” 

But this diet is not necessarily a healthier 
one than the raw meat which our ape-like an- 
cestors lived on. 

Many of our beliefs about health and food 
are given a thorough airing in the fresh light 
of scientific reason, and one comes to the end 
of many chapters feeling rather sheepish! For 
example, those of us who believe that, to have 
sound teeth, chewing and a diet of fruit, milk, 
and vegetables is essential learn that the Es- 
kimos who gulp their food and live on meat 
and fish alone have the best teeth in the world! 

Although Not by Bread Alone is a report 
of scientific findings it is far from dull. Mr. 
Stefansson has a clear and expressive style 
and a good sense of humor. This book is a 
fair and honest presentation of a most con- 
vincing case. 


Annis Leacn Younc 


Edward Grieg, Boy of the Northland. 
By Sybil Deucher, illustrated by Mary 
Greenwalt. Dutton. 165 pp. Price $2.50. 


This is a new addition to a series of music 
and art biographies written for children be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 12. The series in- 
cludes biographies of Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, and others. Like them, Edward Grieg 
is written with an.understanding of the child’s 
mind, is appropriately and profusely illustrat- 
ed, arid contains examples of the music of the 
composer. The biography uses incidents, either 
real or apocryphal, from the life of the artist 
as means of introducing the samples of his 
work. The music given in this book includes 
such inevitable examples of Grieg’s art as 
the songs “In the Boat” and “The First Prim- 
rose,” as well as excerpts from the Peer Gynt 
suite. In all, some two dozen musical illus- 
trations are given. 


The essential Norwegian folk element in 
Grieg’s music is stressed throughout. In this 
connection it may not be too captious to state 
that it is to be regretted that Grieg’s relations 
with the composer Gade are depicted as on 
the same level of mutual esteem as they were 
with Richard Nordraak, with whom Grieg 
made a compact to eliminate the Gade-Men- 
delssohnian influence from Scandinavian mu- 
sic on the ground that it was “effeminate.” 
Grieg was a composer who made great efforts 
to base his aesthetic on the folk-lore of his 
country, efforts which were greatly handi- 
capped by the musical conventions of his time. 
Rightly or wrongly, Grieg was a crusader for 
“national” music. It is too bad that the en- 
forced simplicity of this biography for chil- 
dren should have necessitated the avoidance of 
this chapter in Grieg’s life. It was certainly 
an interesting part of an otherwise not partic- 
ularly eventful career. Nevertheless, this little 
biography serves its purpose and should be 
welcomed by children and their parents. 


JaNE Hupson 


Little Troll: The Reminiscences of Karin 
Michaelis. By Karin Michaelis. In collab- 
oration with Lenore Sorsby. Creative Age 
Press. 1946. 310 pp. Price $3.00. 


When Karin Michaelis was a little girl she 
collected small pieces of colored glass. She 
would lie on her back and gaze at the world 
through whatever color chose her fancy at the 
moment. Her little heart would pump with ex- 
citement at the strange beauty or grotesque 
effects which spread before her. She could 
hardly tear her eyes away and would play this 
lonely little game for hours. 

In Little Troll Karin Michaelis has given 
her readers an abundant collection of the vivid 
emotional colors of her life. Hers was a tu- 
multuous and sparkling life. Her simple child- 
hood in the little Danish town of Randers is 
described with charm and beauty. The author’s 
terrible and wonderful imagination as a child 
invites without question her future nickname 
of “Little Troll.” 

Hardly eighteen Karin falls in love with 
life and lives it to the full. Her friends, of 
whom she has many, include such men as Ib- 
sen, Rilke, Grieg, Bjérnson, and Hauptmann. 
Her warm and touching descriptions of Peter 
Nansen whom she loved gives one a real sense 
of his great heart and abundant energy. She 
visits Russia and meets Lenin’s widow. She de- 
fies Hitler and shelters many refugees from 
Fascism in her own home. Her love and grati- 
tude to the United States and her appreciation 
of things which Americans have long ago 
taken for granted is illuminating. 

Little Troll is the story of a talented and 
vivid personality and of the people who be- 
came her friends and influenced her life. It is 
told with charm, frankness, and warmth by a 
woman whose curiosity and energy never left 


her. 
Annis Leacu Youns 
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Fairy Tales from the North. Retold and 
illustrated by Einar Nerman. Knopf. 1946. 
128 pp. Price $3.00. . 


Out of the rich, the seemingly inexhaustible, 
storehouse of Scandinavian lore and legend, 
Einar Nerman has selected a mature and bal- 
anced collection, which he has recreated with 
his own intimate charm and imagination. 
Among these tales retold are those by Selma 
Lagerléf and Hans Christian Andersen, names 
old and familiar and beloved in America. Less 
familiar to us are the marvelous Norwegian 
tales which that joyous team of writers, Jér- 
gen Moe and Peter Christian Asbjérnsen, com- 
posed and published in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It is gladdening indeed to find 
retold in this resplendent volume such mag- 
nificent yarns as “The Cat on the Dovrefell.” 

The book is embellished with many black- 
and-white drawings, vignettes, and chapter 
headings, as well as several full page paint- 
ings, all done in Nerman’s jauntiest manner. 


Hotcer Lunpsercu 


Vinland the Good. By Nevil Shute. Mor- 
row. 1946. Price $2.50. 


The dramatic story of the Norse discovery 
of the New World, “the first American ad- 
venture,” is here retold in a rather novel, 
though effective, manner, that is, in the form 
of a movie script. The story is projected in a 
series of flashbacks illustrating an introduc- 
tory lecture on American History in an Eng- 
lish public school; through the eyes of , the 
supposed camera we witness the blood- 
drenched career of Eric the Red and follow 
Leif the Lucky and his men on their historic 
voyage to “Hy Breasail.” 

Nevil Shute, the author of “Pied Piper” 
and “Pastoral,” keeps the story moving along 
at a swift pace, and hews for the most part 
quite closely to the line of historical accuracy, 
although he is at times guilty of introducing 
characters and incidents that properly belong 
to subsequent voyages, as for instance, the 
Karlsefni expedition. There is also a moral to 
the tale: the instructor’s demo¢ratic interpre- 
tation of men and events draws the ire of the 
Tory-minded headmaster, and he is dismissed ; 
but one is left with the hope that at least a 
few in the class and many readers will accept 
the thesis that in the last analysis it is “com- 
mon men that make history.” 


Eaix J. Frus 


Four Plays by Holberg. Translated from 
the Danish by Henry Alexander. Princeton 
University Press for the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. 1946. Price $2.50. 


The Foundation has added four Holberg 
plays—The Fussy Man, The Masked Ladies, 
The Weather Cock, and Masquerades—to the 
three it published in 1914. The chain of con- 
tinuity is maintained by Arthur James Camp- 


bell Jr., the Holberg scholar who collaborated 
with the late Frederic Schenck in translating 
the first volume and who writes the introduc- 
tion to the second. To translate Holberg, who 
with Aristophanes, Shakespeare, and Moliére 
ranks as one of the great comedians of all 
time, requires a stroke of genius, and his 
Canadian translator has indeed turned hun- 
dreds of farcical surprises into the vernacular 
of Broadway. Holberg provokes as much 
laughter in Scandinavia today as he did two 
centuries ago. Masquerades has been repeated- 
ly performed in Oslo since the Occupation. 

The America that produces baseball, Mark 
Twain, and Will Rogers is sympathetic to 
Holberg and will doubtless demand a third 
volume of his plays. The late Glenn Frank 
heard of Holberg in an informal way. He was 
driving by night across country to lecture in 
a town in Ohio remote from the railroad when 
his driver became convulsed with laughter. 
Dr. Frank asked the cause: “Well, I have just 
got hold of a little book of plays written by a 
Scandinavian that are about the funniest 
thing I have ever read.” 

In this second volume one seems to miss two 
elements of the first collection. The transla- 
tions in the first volume were given a tonic of 
boisterous farce by one of the translators, 
Frederic Schenck, who was himself a natural 
comedian, and the entire text was meticulously 
edited by the great Scandinavian scholar Wil- 
liam Henry Schofield—like Dr. Alexander a 
Canadian—who weighed every word and con- 
sulted every possible synonym to give the 
exact equivalent of the Danish. 


The Description of Swedland, Gotland, 
and Finland. By George North. With an In- 
troduction by Marshall W. S. Swan, Cura- 
tor, Américan-Swedish Historical Museum. 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 1946. Price $3.00. 


This book, published in London in 1561, was 
the first work about Sweden printed in Eng- 
land. Professor Swan’s introduction is a 
model of scholarship and a gem of literary 
humor. It describes the intrigue of Queen 
Elizabeth with the envoys of Gustavus Adol- 
phus the Great. “ ‘If I do not marry your Maj- 
esty, the heaven will fall and it is all over with 
England,’ prophesied Queen Elizabeth to Erik 
XIV of Sweden.” 


Cicero’s Fight for the Republic. By Hart- 
vig Frisch, Gyldendal. Copenhagen. 1946. 
Price $5.00. 


Mr. Frisch, Delegate of Denmark to the 
United Nations, has added another to his dis- 
tinguished works in classical philology and 
modern social science. The author scrutinizes 
every document of antiquity and every opinion 
of modern scholarship bearing upon the mur- 
der of Julius Caesar and its aftermath and 
Cicero’s orations against Marc Anthony—the 
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fourteen Philippics. A politician with the ob- 
jective scholarship of Mr. Frisch will enhance 
the integrity of the world assembly. From his 
reexamination Cicero emerges an _ unselfish 
champion of the people but somewhat con- 
fused by his personal prejudices. It was in- 
deed a complicated period. The author omits 
the sordid details of the political proscriptions 
on the ground that such cruelties are now, alas, 
all too familiar in our times! 

The quotation with which Mr. Frisch con- 
cludes his work is worth often repeating. It is 
the words addressed directly to Anthony by 
Velleius Paterculus: “You took from Marcus 
Cicero a few anxious days, a few years of old 
age, a life which would have been more wretch- 
ed under your domination than was his death 
in your triumvirate: but you did not rob him 
of his fame, the glory of his deeds and words, 
nay, but you enhanced them. He lives and will 
continue to live in the memory of the ages, and 
so long as the universe shall endure.” 


Social Denmark. Socialt Tidsskrift. Copen- 
hagen. 1945. Price on application to Danish 
Information Office, 15 Moore Street, New 
York. 


An invaluable book for the study of democ- 
racy at work is Social Denmark, a volume of 
475 pages published in English in Copenhagen 
in 1945. This book reviews all the recent legis- 
lation by which the Danish people have done 
their utmost to provide for the welfare and 
development of the individual citizen. Indeed 
this volume and De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America offer all that the average reader 
needs to know about democracy. 

Danish legislation, unlike much American 
social legislation, avoids, as far as reasonable, 
compulsion. It offers every possible induce- 
ment for private self-help but it protects so- 
ciety by helping those who will not or are un- 
able to help themselves. 

The priceless jewel of Denmark is not the 
diamond nor the ruby but the Danish child. 
Before his birth, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, and until the age of responsibility, 
everything that science can offer is applied to 
keep the child healthy and happy and intelli- 
gent. If the child is illegitimate, the father 
must do his share in support until the child’s 
eighteenth year. Marriage is obviously cheaper. 
The photographs of schools for homeless chil- 
dren are blueprints of some earthly paradise. 
At the same time, when an ancient custom has 
been found constructive it is not discarded in 
Denmark because it is not modern. Thus the 
medieval apprentice system, unhappily abol- 
ished in America, is still retained in Denmark, 
whereby the youth proposing to enter a trade 
receives the personal as well as the technical 
solicitation of a master craftsman. 

The folk community effort characteristic of 
the co-operative societies for Danish agricul- 
ture has also entered into Danish industry. 
Here the private citizen has taken the initia- 
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tive, and legislation and state help have fol- 
lowed when the private societies have demon- 
strated their integrity. As early as the 1890’s 
the workingmen throughout Denmark organ- 
ized sickness clubs, financed by themselves and 
not by their employers. There are now sixteen 
hundred private sick clubs in Denmark with 
a total membership of more than half the en- 
tire population. Once self-supporting the state 
and the townships also contribute. Old age, 
on the other hand, is an obligation of the state 
on the theory that the aged are unable to sup- 
port themselves and cannot rely on the help 
of their relatives. Every citizen of Denmark is 
entitled to a pension at the age of sixty. 

Denmark is a country of successful leveling, 
where all men are both equal and free. But 
there is more leveling up than leveling down 
in Denmark. As Grundtvig said of his country- 
men, “Few have too much and fewer too 
little.” 

The book is done into admirable English by 
Mr. W. E. Calvert. The reader will stumble 
upon very few blunders like the following on 
page 28: “As a feature characteristic of Dan- 
ish social legislation it may be mentioned that 
employers’ contributions play only an insub- 
ordinate réle.” 


The Use of Color in Literature. By Sig- 
mund Skard. The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 1946. Price $2.00. 


That encyclopedic genius C. K. Ogden, the 
inventor of Basic English, has created inter 
alia a notation of color as exact as the scales 
of music. Dr. Skard’s treatise, with its as- 
tounding bibliography, reviews the use of color 
in literature and its interpretations by science 
from Homer to E. E. Cummings. Last year 
the first chair of American Literature in Eu- 
rope was created by the pioneering University 
of Oslo. Dr. Skard is its first professor. Also 
inter alia Sigmund Skard is the greatest liv- 
ing poet of Norwegian Landsmaal, has pre- 
pared the best bibliography of Scandinavian 
books in The Library of Congress, and is this 
year, with characteristic humility, again 
studying American literature in the United 
States in preparation for assuming his chair 
in Oslo in September 1947. 


BOOK NOTES 


Danish-American Life and Letters. A bibli- 
ography by Enok Mortensen. The Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America at 
Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa, 1945, 
pp. 91, is an admirable supplement to the 
Dan-Amerika Arkiv of Aalborg, Denmark. As 
J. Christian Bang points out in his introduc- 
tion, religion, history, and belles-lettres are 
more fully recorded than the brilliant contri- 
butions of Danish-Americans to the natural 
sciences, but no student, whether in America 
or at Aalborg, can do without this painstaking 
manual. 
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SWEDISH TRAGEDY 


American-Swedish News Exchange 


GUSTAV ADOLF 


Prince Gustav Adolf, oldest son of Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden, was 
killed January 26, in an airplane crash 
near Copenhagen that claimed a total 
of twenty-one lives. Among the persons 
burned to death in the crash of the Dutch 
liner was also Grace Moore, internation- 
ally known American opera singer and 
film star. Prince Gustav Adolf, who was 
forty years old, was returning to Stock- 
holm after a visit to Prince Bernhard of 
Holland. The grief-stricken Swedish peo- 
ple will miss the popular prince, who 
was active in many fields, as for instance 
the Boy Scout movement, in sports, and 
the national health program. With his 


passing his nine-month old son Prince 
Carl Gustav, becomes second in line for 
the Swedish throne. The funeral service 
was held in historic “Storkyrkan,” Luth- 
eran state church near the Royal Palace 
on February 4. Thirty members of Euro- 
pean royal families attended as well as 
members of the Swedish Government and 
diplomats of thirty-five other nations, 
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